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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Democrats at Chicago. For the most part, the Demo- 
crats manage to stage more exciting shows at their quad- 
rennial national conventions than their Republican cousins, 
and this year was no exception. The disparate elements 
which compose the party of Jefferson and Jackson arrived 
in Chicago miore out of joint than ever, and from the very 
beginning party leaders had to use all their guile to prevent 
the fireworks from becoming an explosion. The great ma- 
jority of the delegates agreed that they could win in Novem- 
ber only with the magic name of Roosevelt at the head of 
the ticket. They agreed, too, in the tradition of Woodrow 
Wilson, that they wanted a forthright international plank 
in the 1944 platform. On most other issues, they were so 
bitterly divided that the prospect for unity and harmony 
seemed as hopeless as it was in 1924 when the Smith- 
McAdoo rivalry split the party from top to bottom. With 
Civil-War fervor, the Southern delegates came to Chicago 
prepared to stand for white supremacy until the very crack 
of doom. Beneath all the oratory, the racial question was the 
real issue underlying demands for States’ Rights, a return 
to the two-thirds rule for nominations and, to some extent, 
the repudiation of Vice President Wallace. Lined up solidly 
against the white-supremacy bloc were the urban progres- 
sives from the North spearheaded by the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee. Face to face with the irreconcilable, the 
Convention adopted a plank which stated that “racial and 
religious minorities have the right to live, develop and vote 
equally with all citizens and share the rights that are 
guaranteed by our Constitution.” Lest this indisputable 
truth should be fated to remain in the realm of pure theory, 
Congress is called upon to “exercise its full constitutional 
power to protect those rights.” This vague gesture pleased 
neither the Negroes nor the “white-supremacy” group. 


Roosevelt and Truman. With more truth than humor, 
one commentator referred to the gathering in Chicago as 
the “Vice Presidential” Convention. The nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt was 2 formality, a majority of the delegates hav- 
ing been pledged to him months ago. But the proceedings 
were saved from the drabness of routine by the Pro-Roose- 
velt enthusiam of most of the delegates and by the last- 
ditch, unyielding stand of the anti-Roosevelt Southern 
group. When Senator Alben Barkley placed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name before the Convention, the delegates responded with 
a forty-minute demonstration. The vote on the first ballot 
was 1,086 for Roosevelt, 89 for Senator Harry Byrd, and 
one for James A. Farley. Meanwhile, the fight over the 
Vice Presidency grew in intensity and confusion as the Con- 
vention progressed. After the withdrawal of former Justice 
James Byrnes, Henry A. Wallace, who had considerable 
popular support among the delegates, and Senator Harry 
Truman, who was strongly backed by National Chairman 
Robert Hannegan and other Party leaders, were seen to be 
the leading candidates. Both men claimed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
support. After trailing Mr. Wallace on the first ballot, Sena- 
tor Truman spurted ahead and won easily on the second roll 
call. Roosevelt and Truman will run on a pithy 1500-word 
platform which contained few surprises. In general the 
Democrats told the ‘coustry that their record in office was 
good and that, if returned to power, they would continue 
present domestic and international policies under the “ma- 
ture” leadership of the Commander in Chief. The theme of 
the convention was an old baseball truism: never remove 
the pitcher when he is winning the game. 


Results at Bretton Woods. If it is kept clearly in mind 
that the objectives of the international monetary confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods were strictly limited, the results 
that were achieved there may be called satisfactory. Dele- 
gates from forty-four United Nations convened to accom- 
plish two things: the establishment of an $8 billion stabili- 
zation fund (later increased to $8.8 billion) to prevent a 
temporary shortage of foreign exchange from upsetting na- 
tional currencies, and the creation of a world bank to assist 
needy nations by providing long-term credits at reasonable 
rates. Agreement on these objectives was easy enough, but 
on the method of achieving them the delegates disputed 
at great length. The apportionment of quotas to the stabili- 
zation fund and subscriptions to the bank, the percentage 
of the quotas to bé paid in gold, representation on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which will manage the stabilization 
fund—these questions divided the delegates and led to days 
of lively dispute. Eventually the knots were unsnarled by 
compromise and some old-fashioned horse-trading. Accord- 
ing to the final agreement, the United States’ quota to the 
stabilization fund was set at $2.75 billion, more than the 
combined quotas of Britain and Russia, which are $1.3 and 
$1.2 billion respectively. It was decided, against determined 
Russian opposition, that twenty-five per cent of a country’s 
quota, or ten per cent of its gold holdings, must be paid 
in gold. Throughout the deliberations, it was obvious that 
the delegates were as much preoccupied with the possible 
reaction of the United States Congress as with their re- 
spective national interests. They realized that the final word 
on international monetary stabilization will be spoken on 
Capitol Hill. 


Farm Income. Government economists, as reported in the 
July 15 number of Business Week, estimate that the cash 
income of farmers for 1944 may reach $22 billion. This 
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is slightly more than $2 billion above the record-breaking 
$19.9 billion reported in 1943. When these figures are com- 
pared with the 1934-38 average of $8.1 billion, it will be 
readily apparent that the nation’s large commercial farmers 
have immensely benefited from inflated prices and the war- 
time demand for agricultural products. While their produc- 
tion costs have also increased, chiefly due to higher wages 
and higher costs of feed, these have been easily absorbed 
by the advancing price level of farm commodities. For 
1944, production costs are estimated at $11 billion, of 
which, incidentally, $1.2 billion are rental charges due to 
absentee landlords. After production cests are subtracted 
from gross cash income, the met cash income of farmers 
for 1944 will still be almost $3 billion ahead of the 1934- 
38 gross cash income! If we judge the success of a Wash- 
ington lobby by the share of the national income it manages 
to win for its supporters, it is clear that the commercial 
farm lobby easily leads all the rest. It is clear, too, that 
the tears so copiously shed during the past two years over 
the pitiful plight of the dairy farmers, the cotton planters, 
the stock-growers, etc., have not been shed in vain. The 
farm lobby has staged the best wartime act in Washington. 


Orchids Department. In pleasing contrast to some other 
parts of the country, New York City is eagerly absorbing 
all the Japanese-American help that the War Relocation 
Authority can offer. Understandably enough, the local Di- 
rector, E. Price Steiding, reports that his office has “ten 
or twelve requests for every domestic servant we can find.” 
It may be that stern necessity makes the housewives accept 
what help they can get; but we do not doubt that the 
Japanese-Americans will show themselves as capable and as 
loyal as any other kind of American. Tlie Director’s report 
speaks also of placing men and women in professional and 
managerial positions and in clerical and sales jobs. Some 
dentists and doctors have been placed and a few have been 
recommended for highly skilled work in war factories. 
Japanese-American soldiers have won high commendation 
from commanders in Italy. In the shock and stress of the 
days following Pearl Harbor we uprooted thousands of these 
American citizens from their homes, closed up their places 
of business, placed them in concentration camps. There 
were no full-page advertisements in the papers, no public 
clamor in their favor, no pictures of reluctant citizens be- 
ing carried out by embarrassed Gls. Unless we rate prop- 
erty above human rights, we owe it to these, our fellow 
citizens, to make the way easy for them when they return 
to live among us and to enjoy again the privileges guaran- 
teed by the Constitution to the least as to the greatest. 


Designs and Calculations. Title V of Public Law 277 
has involved the Army and Senator Taft in a pretty prob- 
lem of interpretation and semantics. Tacked on as a rider 
to the Soldier’s Vote Bill, at the Senator’s proposal, it for- 
bids, under penalty of $1,000 fine or a year’s imprisonment, 
the dissemination by the Army of books designed or calcu- 
lated to influence the vote in a Federal election. There was 
little controversy about books “designed” to do such a thing; 
but what did “calculated” mean? Was the Army to accuse 
Congress of tautology and say that it means the same as 
“designed”? That was not the Army’s view; it took “calcu- 
lated” to refer to the objective effect of the book, irrespec- 
tive of the author’s intentions. Faced with criminal penal- 
ties, Army officials played safe—so safe, in fact, as to take 
off its lists Charles Beard’s The Republic and Catherine 
Drinker Bowen’s Yankee from Olympus. The Senator re- 
pudiated the Army’s interpretation as contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the law; the Army replied that, faced with a 
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the good offices of the Review of Literature a 
g between Senator Taft and Army was arranged for 
July 21, in New York. At this meeting Senator Taft, while 
still thinking the Army interpretation too rigid, admitted 
that the wording of the law was too strict, and offered to 
sponsor amendments which would enable the Army to pur- 


sue a more liberal policy. 


Racial Madness: German. It is shocking, but not espe- 
cially surprising, to read that the Nazi sterilization law of 
1933 has been extended to include the Catholic region of 
Alsace. There seems no limit to German madness as threats 
of hideous new rocket bombs follow on reports of mass 
executions of helpless Jews. The Revolution of Nihilism, as 
Rauschning termed the Nazi plague, is running its course 
resolutely, its philosophy rigorously applied in fiendish de- 
tail. The world, that philosophy holds, is the scene of mean- 
ingless material forces in blind struggle; men are animals, 
the most cunning is designed by Nature to be Leader of the 
herd; “rights” are possessed only by the race and conferred 
only as clubs in the contest for racial supremacy; to achieve 
that supremacy no means are illegal or illegitimate (“im- 
moral” is an archaism)—torture of domestic enemies, ex- 
termination of opposing national “packs,” enforced steriliz- 
ation to improve the racial strain of the top “breed.” For 
ten years the world has shivered in terror at the spectacle of 
the Philosophy of Animalism as a policy of race-politics. 
Could a lesson, learned at such cost, be forgotten ever? 


2H 


Racial Madness: American. It is shocking—and be- 
wildering—to read that the final session of the war-time 
conference of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People was invited by Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, 
Professor of Anthropology of Harvard, to endorse a pro- 
gram whose premises are practically identical with the Nazi 
philosophy of Animalism. The amelioration of group con- 
flicts, the achieving of a lasting peace can only be attained, 
Dr. Hooton held, by breeding better men—“sufficiently in- 
telligent to behave decently and not like packs of baboons.” 
It must have frightened the NAACP delegates to hear meta- 
phors of anthropoids used for humans; many must have 
recalled that in Hitler’s idiom Negroes are “apes.” Dr. 
Hooton’s language is revealing—and apt. For if men are 
beasts, what objections, apart from sentimental ones, can 
be made to proposals to improve the racial strain by control 
of “breeding”? But, going further, what—short of a show 
of power—forbids “breeding” the Negro people out of exis- 
tence? Lastly, to ask the bothersome question again, on 
Dr. Hooton’s premises, what are we fighting Nazism for? 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE war in Europe is being fought on three fronts— 
Russia, Italy and France—the greatest advances being in 
Russia. Since June 22, the Russian armies gained as much as 
300 miles in 26 days, or an average of over eleven miles a 
day. In France the advance averages less than five miles 
altogether; in Italy, in the same period, about fifty miles. 

In Russia the war is being fought over vast spaces, with 
lots of room for maneuvering. The front is 400 miles from 
north to south, and 300 miles deep—120,000 square miles 
in area. This is more than the combined areas of the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. In such a large territory, motorized troops have 
plenty of space to dash around and fight in. 

The Germans have succeeded in slowing down this ad- 
vance on the Russian front. Germany has elected to defend 
the three small Baltic states and Poland. Its forces are prac- 
tically along these boundaries. 

A new Russian attack developed during the week ending 
July 18 on the Ukrainian front. This is directed toward 
south Poland, and seems to be the area where the Germans 
expected the Russians to attack in the first place. The Ger- 
mans were better prepared here, and this Russian attack has 
not gained, at date of writing. 

Little Finland has been under Russian attack since June 
10. Contrary to expectations, during whe first half of July 
the Finns have held the Russians. Finns are intelligent and 
hard fighters. They are receiving only a small amount of 
help from Germany, mostly in ammunition and supplies. 
Finland is useful to Germany, for it is keeping engaged a 
considerable number of Russian divisions that otherwise 
would be fighting Germany. 

In Italy, until mid-July, the Germans had been retreating. 
Now they are resisting. The front is the width of the 
Italian peninsula—about 120 miles. In the mountainous ter- 
rain there is little room for motorized troops to move about. 
They have to stay on the few roads. 

In France the Allies necessarily had to land on the beaches. 
Here the Germans have them ringed in. They are fighting 
to break the ring and get out into the open country where 
they can maneuver. Until this is accomplished, the Allied 
advance is likely to be slow. | Cor. Conrap H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


AT 12 o'clock noon, August 1, Congress will reconvene 
to end the five-week adjournment taken for the national 
conventions; but probably only a handful will hear the 
solemn opening prayers of Senate and House Chaplains. 
In this year of 1944, most Congressmen will be out mend- 
ing political fences, attending all manner of picnics, clam- 
bakes and ox-roasts, shaking hands and citing (or trying 
not to cite) what they’ve done in Washington. It’s the 
first stage of the campaign, the warm-up for the speech- 
making later on, and as American as the soil itself. 

In coming months the headlines will be on the Presi- 
dential campaign; but in a majority of the 435 Howse dis- 
tricts and in thirty-two States choosing Senators will be 
waged the most intensive Congressional campaigns in four- 
teen years. The Democrats took the House from the Re- 
publicans in 1930 and today, for the first time since, the 
G.O.P. sees a chance to climb back in the driver’s seat, 
elect its own Speaker, take over committee chairmanships 
and the fine slices of patronage that go with such chair- 
manships. 

The Democratic margin in the House today is slim, only 
216 against 212 Republicans. (There are four minority 
party members and three vacancies). Often, with anti- 
Administration Democrats opposing their party leadership 
on the floor, the G.O.P. House bosses have held the whip- 
hand. Since 1942, the Democratic “control” has been a 
flimsy thing. 

Republicans and Democrats alike have read all manner 
of sign and portent into recent by-elections; Republicans 
already are talking of who will be floor leader after Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin, of Massachusetts, has been measured for 
the Speaker’s toga. The G.O.P. knows that, even if Thomas 
E. Dewey is not elected, control of the House would give 
it power. 

There is another factor in this year’s Congressional elec- 
tions: Congressmen opposed by organized labor will find 
themselves up against the smartest campaign ever waged by 
the unions. The CIO Political Action Committee already 
has demonstrated a newly-found savvy in political technique 
that has been duly noted by many a Congressman secking 
to return to Washington. CuHaries Lucer 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE shortage of priests is causing the German Bishops 
grawe anxiety and moved them, at the last Fulda Confer- 
ence, to order public prayers and intensive propaganda for 
vocations. Contrary to law, all the clergy born after 1906 
who are physically fit are under arms. Figures to May 1, 
1943—leaving out the heavy losses on the Eastern Front 
during the past year—reveal that one-quarter of the priests 
and seminarians called to the Army are casualties. 

P Sister Salesia Gorla, who came to the U. S. in 1891 with 
Blessed Mother Cabrini, died in Los Angeles. 

>» “The reader will close this book with the conviction that 
there is before us the possibility of a golden age of Christian 
culture and civilization,” declared the Most Rev. Samuel 
A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, in his presentation of 
Guido Gonella’s A World To Reconstruct, just published 
under direction of the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s 
Peace Plan. 

The Gestapo arrested the Most Rev. Gabriele Piguet, 
Bishop of Clermont, for protesting against the deportation 


of Frenchmen to Germany, Gazette de Lausanne of Switzer- 
land reports. Also arrested and sent to Nazi concentration 
camps are the Bishops of Montauban, Toulon, Chartres, 
Montpelier and Agen, along with the Chancelor of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris. 

P A Liberty ship to be launched at Portland, Me., will 
bear the name of the late Most Rev. Joseph N. Dinand, 
S.J., former Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica and President of 
Holy Cross College. 

> The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas Megan, S.V.D., Prefect 
Apostolic of Sinsiang, an American holding the rank of 
Major General in the Chinese Army, has been appointed 
head of the Chinese Wartime Social Service Corps by Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

>» That American soldiers were the first to enter Rome was 
termed “a singular act of Divine Providence” by the Re. 
Rev. Msgr. Joaquim Nabuco, son of Brazil’s first Am- 
bassador to the United States, writing in Correio da Manha, 
the most widely circulated daily of that country. 
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THE 1944 SUMMER WAR 
IN EUROPE 


COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


FIVE years ago Germany embarked on a war to unite under 
her flag all German-speaking peoples plus certain adjacent 
areas. These adjacent areas were not peopled by Germans, 
but they were desired for the expansion of that nation and 
for its economic development. 

In 1939 Poland was attacked and overwhelmed. In 1940 
France was crushed. During the spring of 1941, the Balkan 
states were occupied. The only rival left on the Continent 
of Europe was Russia, with which Germany had signed a 
non-aggression pact prior to commencement of the war on 
Poland. 

In November, 1940, Germany is said to have attempted 
to arrange for a continuation of the Russian agreement. 
The Russian Foreign Commissar went to Berlin. He is re- 
ported to have demanded the Balkan states, which Ger- 
many refused to grant. When the Berlin conference ended 
in disagreement, both Berlin and Moscow understood that 
war between the two countries would come. Both prepared 
for it. 

Germany felt that war with Russia was inevitable. It 
was better to attack before Russia was ready. This was done 
in June, 1941. Russia expected the war, but she was not 
ready, and at first was badly beaten. But she was on the 
way to being ready and was not so far behind as Germany 
had believed. In November, 1942, she staged a come-back, 
and has been coming back ever since. She has all but recov- 
ered the territory she lost prior to November, 1942. Now 
she is engaged in an attempt to destroy the military power 
of Germany so as to feel reasonably certain that she will be 
able to live without further danger of attack. 

In the objective of crushing Germany, Russia has been 
joined by the British Empire and the United States. In ac- 
cordance with decisions arrived at between the leaders of 
the three great Allied Powers, a plan of campaign against 
Germany was drawn up and is now in process of being 
carried out. 

THe ALLIED PLAN FOR SUMMER, 1944 


Compared with Germany, the three Allies have more than 
twice her population. They have complete control of the 
seas. Their own extensive resources can be supplemented to 
any extent desired by the resources of other states. Few 
states not previously involved in the war have been able to 
withstand the pressure of the three great Powers. Many 
small states, if they have not actively entered the war, have 
placed all their products at the disposal of the three great 
Powers. 

With such immense areas to draw upon, and their own 
unrivaled industrial establishments, the Allies had by this 
summer accumulated an unbelievable mass of weapons, am- 
munition and supplies for stupendous armies. They felt that 
at last they were ready to tackle what had been the formid- 
able German armies. These were now outnumbered, and 
handicapped by their inferiority in equipment. Particularly 
were they out-classed by a vastly superior Allied air force. 

The plan for attacking Germany during the summer of 
this year of 1944 is simple. It is to drive in on every side— 
to attack at every possible place with superior forces and 
with more weapons. Germany is to be crushed by the weight 
of a multitude of attacks which it is expected she will be 
completely unable to parry. 
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The principal attack has apparently been left to Russia. 
The Russian front is a thousand miles long, from the Black 
Sea on the south to the Gulf of Finland on the north. Then 
there are seven hundred more miles along the borders of 
Finland to the Arctic Ocean. On so extensive a front—the 
longest active one of any war—large numbers of troops can 
be employed. Russia has the necessary troops. With the help 
of the British and the Americans, the Russian armies are 
splendidly equipped and are fully prepared to fight on. 

Due to the lengthy winters and thaws which follow, 
Russian summer campaigns usually do not start earlier than 
June. This year an attack against Finland was launched on 
June 9. A great attack against Germany began on June 22, 
but was limited to the northern half of the front. Up to 
mid-July no important offensive had been initiated in the 
southern half. 

The attack against Finland made good progress while in 
its early stages. Then it slowed down. The Finns are intelli- 
gent and they are hard fighters. Whether this accounts for 
the slower progress of the Russians, or whether this is due 
to withdrawal of Russian troops for use elsewhere is not yet 
known. 

The main Russian attack against the Germans has had a 
really astounding success. It surprised the Germans and de- 
feated them with great loss. How far the Russians can con- 
tinue this offensive remains to be seen. At date of writing it 
has been slowed by German opposition, but is still moving 
onward. According to all accounts, the Russians are, as the 
plan intended, much superior to the Germans. 

Another offensive against Germany has been under way 
in Italy since May 11. Here the front is limited by the 
width of the Italian peninsula, and no more than a certain 
number of troops can be used at any one time. 

The third offensive against Germany is the invasion of 
western Europe. The number of troops that can be used 
against the common enemy here is limited only by the num- 
ber of Americans and British assembled in the British Isles. 
A beginning has been made in the invasion of western 
Normandy. 

Considering all fronts, the southern half of the Russian 
front is yet practically inactive. Whether this is due to 
Russia’s considering that the time is inopportune, or whether 
it is due to her not having troops available for offensives 
other than those already under way is not known. 

Neither has explanation yet been given why the addi- 
tional invasions of western Europe promised by Mr. Church- 
ill in his speech of June 6 have not been started. 

The Allies have still another possibility—an invasion of 
the Balkans. 

It may well be that information in the possession of the 
leaders of the three great Powers indicates that Germany 
can be beaten by pushing in along the lines already com- 
menced. Perhaps additional attacks are not required. Time 
alone will be able to answer this question. But if additional 
attacks are needed, the Allies still have considerable forces 
available for this purpose. 

The Allied strategy of crushing Germany by the weight 


of numbers and equipment is not yet at 2 maximum. 
THe Axis PLAN 


Germany has for long prepared for the 1944 summer 
campaign. She fully expected an invasion of western Europe. 
Extensive preparations were made to meet it. She understood 
that she was grievously outumbered and was quite unable 
to meet her enemies in the air on anything like even terms. 

Under these circumstances, Germany seems to have de- 
cided to stake the issue on repelling the invaders in western 




















Europe. If this could be done, it was believed that political 
repercussions among the people of all three of the great 
Powers might be such as to lead to a negotiated peace. 

To assemble enough troops in western Europe to carry 
out such a plan, Germany reduced her commitments else- 
where. Vast tracts of Russia were given up. Troops were 
drawn back in Italy. No new ventures have been started for 
a year and a half. Everything possible has been sacrificed to 
enable a victory to be gained in the west. 

Germany apparently did not expect to prevent an invasion 
in westerii E . She foresaw that large forces would be 
landed and a real Second Front established. Her plan was 
to make each landing as it occurred as costly as possible, 
then to harass and delay it to such an extent as to retard 
subsequent Allied ventures and reduce them in size. She in- 
tended to keep a substantial force in reserve until such time 
as the Allied troops in the British Isles had all been landed 
somewhere. Then she would attack one landing after an- 
other, in whatever order appeared at the time to be most 
suitable. 

While this was going on in the west, Germany intended 
to remain on the defensive in Russia and in Italy, merely 
parrying blows directed at her forces, and being prepared to 
give some ground. 

So far the Axis plan has been carried out as intended. The 
main German reserves in France have not been used to date. 
They have been waiting for the next Allied invasions, which 
have not come. It can now be seen that in order to accumu- 
late the large reserve held in France, the Germans left the 
Russian front too weak. This was a miscalculation which 
may cost dearly. 


COMPARISON OF THE PLANS 


The Allied plan to attack Germany with irresistible num- 
bers of men and weapons, by striking wherever possible to 
do so, is a most ancient type of strategy. It is mentioned in 
several places in the Old Testament in describing the wars 
between the Hebrews and adjacent nations. Another ex- 
ample is the attempt of the Persians to conquer Greece. 

The best example of this form of warfare during modern 
times occurred within the United States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1864 conquered the Confederate States by use 
of superior numbers and superior equipment. Separate 
armies, each bigger and better than its opposing Confederate 
army, attacked during the summer of 1864 from numerous 
directions. By sheer weight, and notwithstanding good gen 
eralship by the Confederate leaders, the Confederate 7 sl 
were overwhelmed and conquered. 

It would seem that with irresistible numbers and equip- 
ment victory was bound to follow. But experience has 
shown that this does not always happen. There is an opposite 
form of strategy, involving maneuvers. Good generals, by 
proper application of the principles of strategy and attention 
to their tactics, have sometimes won over much larger 
numbers. 

The Persians did not succeed against Greece. At least 
once, the Assyrians did not win over the weaker Hebrews. 
And during the Civil War, the Federals, for the three years 
between 1861 and 1864, were unable to overcome the 
Confederates. 

Germany has had one experience in this line. During the 
Seven Years’ War between 1756 and 1763—known in this 
country as the French-Indian War—Prussia was attacked 
by the greatly superior forces of Russia, Austria and France. 
The Prussian leader, Frederick the Great, was often defeated, 
but he kept on fighting and finally won a negotiated peace 
on terms which were fairly advantageous to his country. 


The greatest exponent ot maneuver warfare was Na- 
poleon. He repeatedly won against larger and better equipped 
forces. 

The German plan for this summer depends for success 
upon the ability of her generals to offset the advantages of 
numbers by skill. The Allied plan counts upon winning, 
regardless of German skill, by the power of their over- 
whelming numbers. 

Having irresistible numbers is not a sure road to victory. 
It is just an aid to victory. It requires a very good general 
to handle superior armies properly. Napoleon had this chance 
just once—in 1812, when he invaded Russia. Notwithstand- 
ing all his genius, this was the one time that Napoleon was 
defeated. 

The Allies this summer have an advantage over Germany 
which should be decisive. It is nevertheless necessary to 
make no mistakes, and to give the enemy no chance to re- 
peat a turning of the tables, which has occasionally occurred 
in past wars. 

That the Allies will make some mistake of which she can 
take advantage is Germany’s one hope, and the reason why 
she is fighting on. 


STALIN’S CHARTER 
FOR POSTWAR RUSSIA 


WILL LISSNER 


MARSHAL JOSEPH STALIN, Premier of the Soviet 
Union, has presented to the Soviet intelligentsia his charter 
for postwar Russia. What its political principles are is not 
yet precisely known. No certain indications have been given 
in official publications. Marshal Stalin has refused thus far 
to commit himself in negotiations with his Western demo- 
cratic allies, although he has lately permitted his experts to 
engage in preliminary, exploratory talks, and the Teheran 
decisions may be implemented at a later conference. 

Its economic principles have just become known outside 
Soviet circles, and were published for the first time in the 
New York Times. The economic principles and policies give 
important clues to what Russia’s future political policies 
will be, inc dete din tt chenetendtiendieentatiaan ate ts 
to leave the way open for negotiations. Or Mr. Stalin may 
anticipate that the postwar situation will be so dynamic, 
so pregnant of change, that a highly flexible political pelicy 
will be demanded. 

However this may be, Marshal Stalin’s charter for the 
postwar Russian economy has been disclosed in rich detail 
in an 18,000-word treatise in the authoritative Russian eco- 
nomic and philosophical journal, Pod Znamenem Marksizme 
(Under the Banner of Marxism), “Some Questions on the 
Teaching of Political Economy.” A full translation, made 
for the United States Embassy at Moscow, has just arrived 
in New York. 

The study was unsigned and was presented as a joint 
statement by Professor L. A. Leontieff and the nine other 
leading economists: who edit the journal. Its contents con- 
sisted of explanations and theoretical elaborations of “a 
number of most important formulations of policy, and 
guidance regarding the most basic problems of political 
economy” given to Soviet economic theoreticians some time 
after 1939 by the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist party. This body, the highest political authority 
in the Soviet Union, is headed by Marshal Stalin, who is 
credited with being the author of the formulations. 
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The document discloses that the postwar period is ex- 
pected to be 
. . . an epoch of the greatest changes, of extraordinary 
(sic) rapid developments . . . an epoch exceptionally 
complicated in the interweaving of economic and po- 
litical problems. 
Russia’s task, imposed by objective necessity, has been to 
catch up with and surpass the advanced capitalist countries, 
industrially and technically, it says. After Russia’s security 
has been assured by victory in the war, the task must be 


taken up anew. 
Russia’s Postwar Tasks 


Thus, apart from provision for the social needs of the 
Russian people, it notes, the Soviet State must accomplish 
great undertakings after the war. A social-reserve fund must 
be built up to provide for insurance against accidents, nat- 
ural calamities and so on. A fund of accumulation must 
also be built up to provide for expansion of production by 
continual addition to Russian plants of new means of pro- 
duction. Also, the Russian economy must provide a further 
surplus for “‘a gigantic work of construction in the U.S.S.R.” 
The latter work, it is indicated in scattered places in the 
document, is the building up of Russia technologically. 

The Russian leaders realize that the advanced capitalist 
countries have gone through the industrial revolution and 
now are at the dawn of a new epoch in their development, 
the technological revolution. In the former epoch, the uni- 
versal fuels, the coals, and the heavy industries, like steel, 
were the basic industries. In the present one, hydro-power, 
distributed widely over national regions by central grid 
systems, is the basic fuel, and the chemical and engineering 
industries are the basic industries. Despite determined’ effort, 
Russia had not caught up with the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries in industrialization when the war broke out, and now 
she has to catch up with them technologically. 

Understanding this, one can agree with the Russian econ- 
omists when they say that Socialist society 

. . . is faced by tasks of gigantic proportions, the solu- 

tion of which is inconceivable without the expenditure 

of surplus labor by each worker, peasant and intellec- 

tual in the Soviet Union. 
To achieve these tasks, it is clear, Russian State Socialism 
must require that the Russian people produce not only 
enough for their needs, but, as the economists say, increas- 
ing surpluses to make possible the achievement of these 
economic goals. To surpass the advanced countries, as they 
hope to do, would, of course, require ever-increasing sur- 
pluses, unless the capitalist countries adopt economic poli- 
cies halting their technological development. 

The Russian leaders do not expect to bring about single- 
handed this 

. + » active changing of the conditions, which were 

bequeathed to it [socialist society] by the past .. . in 

conformity with the basic task of constructing Social- 
ism and of the further movement to the higher phase, 

Communism. 

They intend to continue Soviet Russia as a closed economy, 
that is, one sealed off from crises produced by competition 
in the world economy, by means of their state foreign-trade 
monopoly and its exchange and export and import controls. 
This, they say, is an imperative of socialist economy. But 
they intend to take advantage in a large way of the inter- 
national division of labor, under which capitalism has made 
its greatest economic advances, to build up their economy. 

Because of lack of exchange-resources, inflation and the 

over-hasty repudiation of the old regime’s debts, Russia was 
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obliged in the ’twenties and early ’thirties to pursue a policy 
that was virtually self-sufficiency. As her exchange resqurces 
permitted, however, she gradually abandoned this policy. 
Now she intends to take as large a part in the world market 
as her surplus production permits; in the past the Soviet 
Union has always pursued the most conservative financial 
policies, never buying more than it could easily pay for. 
Throughout, the document emphasizes the need for surplus 
production, with no hint of the newer economic ideas that 
debts are a national asset. This is understandable in rhe only 
people who are levying enough taxes to cover wa ~osts as 
they incur them. 

But the Russian economists realize that participation on 
such a scale in the world market exposes the socialist econ- 
omy to all the dangers that the capitalist economies face— 
“an innumerable magnitude of deviations,” catastrophies, 
cataclysms. The objective necessity by which socialist so- 
ciety develops, they note in a highly theoretical section, is 
conditioaed by “all the external and internal circumstances.” 
To guard against this, they rely on several devices. By main- 
taining “tremendous” reserves of commodities, they hope 
to have protection against monopolistic squeezes. By estab- 
lishing new industries by subsidy, industries which may 
operate at a loss at first and which need never achieve a 
profitable basis, they hope to have a fundamental diversifi- 
cation corresponding in some way to Russia’s richly diversi- 
fied natural resources. 

But all this, they realize, presupposes greater production 
in Russia, which means that the country must achieve much 
more highly efficient production. Drawing the obvious con- 
clusions from this, they set out that Russia must have more 
efficient management and higher labor productivity. In the 
classics of revolutionary Socialism, these problems have been 
totally ignored, for it was always assumed that capitalism, 
on dying, would have bequeathed the solutions to the new 
order. Indeed, capitalism outside of Russia solved them all 
too well. 


Frrrmnc THEORY TO Fact 


Here the Soviet economists make their greatest break with 
the past, turning to capitalism for the laws and categories 
applicable to their problem and taking over capitalist prin- 
ciples and techniques of production to use them in the 
interests of Russian State Socialism. Actually Russian indus- 
tries, operating by trial and error, began adopting these 
capitalist instruments years ago, in 1931 in one case, 1935 
in several, and in 1939 and 1940 in the others. But economic 
theoreticians everywhere tend to lag behind the economic 
practitioners, the production executives. 

What they are assimilating into and harmonizing with 
Marxist theory are “such instruments of capitalist economy” 
as money, trade, banks, etc., and such familiar techniques 
of capitalist production as the productivity theory of 
wages, which holds that labor should be paid according to 
the quantity and quality of its work; piece-rate wages, 
wage differentials, differences in incomes between workers 
and peasants and between intellectuals and workers. Also 
they develop the basis of a theory of prices, of market com- 
petition, of accumulation of the means of production (capi- 
tal accumulation) and finally of cost-control by socialist 
management through cost-accounting. 

These are “some of the important fundamentals of the 
political economy of Socialism created by Comrade Stalin.” 

The revision of Stalinist-Marxism to accomplish this as- 
similation is indeed “a new stage in the development of the 
Marxist-Leninist economic science.” The Soviet economists 
claim that these capitalist techniques and principles are used 























in ways peculiar to Socialism. Thus, the theory of market 
competition is similar to that which was developed in con- 
nection with monopolistic competition, rather than the 
classical one which assumed the existence of perfect com- 
petition. Also, their cost-accounting system seeks to measure 
social costs of production rather than private, current costs, 
and thus it is a system of social accounting, a goal toward 
which cost accountants and economists have been working 
for several decades under capitalism. Since techniques de- 
veloped under private ownership obviously cannot be trans- 
ferred without adaptation to an economy dominated by a 
peculiar type of collective-state-ownership, controlled by 
a state, party, industrial and military bureaucracy, the claim 
seems to have some foundation. 


REVALUATING MARX 


But these changes required a revision of Soviet Marxist 
theory down to its fundamental dogmas. Costs cannot be 
measured without a theory of value; value cannot be posited 
without a theory of economic law. And Soviet Marxist doc- 
trine, as late as 1939, had held that the economic laws of 
capitalism were invalid for Socialism, and that the “law” of 
value did not operate under Socialism. From this impasse 
the Soviet theoreticians did not shrink. 

Here, they say, is where Stalin “gave a very much newer 
conception, which could not have been foreseen by Marx, 
or even by Lenin.” Hence they begin their treatise by re- 
defining the subject matter of political economy to state 
that “it explains the laws governing” production and dis- 
tribution in the various stages of its development, and they 
conclude by developing a theory of production surpluses. 
In between, they revise the theory of economic development, 
to show that it took thousands of years to develop com- 
modity production under capitalism and six hundred years 
(shades of Marx and Engels!) for the development of the 
modern capitalist system. They elaborate and defend the 
theory that Socialism operates according to economic laws 
peculiar to itself and then, with much theorizing, they recall 
from the socialist Limbo the law of value, the cornerstone 
of Marxian and of much orthodox economics. On the basis 
of this “law,” they set out a new theory of surplus products, 
the socialist counterpart of capitalism’s surplus value ex- 
ploited from the workers, and thus the needed production 
surpluses gain a sound theoretical base. 

There are revisions of lesser importance. They condemn 
the former idealizing of primitive Communism as man’s 
Eden; Communism is still 2 long way off in Russia. They 
remove the economic significance imputed by Engels to the 
form of the family; experiments with the monogamous 
family are frowned on in Russian today. And they set out, 
strictly for “present conditions,” for the “patriotic war,” a 
theory of imperialism which distinguishes between Russia’s 
allies and the common enemy, Germany, on the basis that in 
the former monopoly is not so rampant and the workers 
can still prepare for “the socialist revolution.” 

Marx’s Capital, formerly the prime textbook of Socialists, 
because it does not sufficiently stress that it takes time and 
labor to change the world, is reduced to the status of a 
“trail-blazing investigation” and its use is not recommended 
in elementary courses. 

Whatever be the fate of several of these minor revisions, 
which could be changed again without causing Lenin to 
turn over in his mausoleum, the major revisions are perma- 
nent changes in Soviet doctrine. For the theory changed 
only after the practice had changed under the force of cir- 
cumstances. And under the new practices, during the war, 
Russia has made rapid progress in production for the first 


time. It is safe to say that the theories will not be changed 
again until the economic conditions that called them forth 
are changed; and he is a rash man who attempts to forecast 
the future of an economy. 

It is true that these changes do not resolve the funda- 
mental contradictions that one finds in State Socialism as 
well as in monopoly capitalism. Both systems, on that ac- 
count, are bad long-term insurance risks. But for the peace 
of the world in the immediate future, they augur well. A 
Russia concentrating on building up her technological and 
industrial plant, a Russia achieving better economic results 
than when she was wedded to utopian policies, is less likely 
to embark on those international political adventures to 
which totalitarian states inevitably turn when serious trouble 
develops at home. 


OR IS IT 
SENILE DELINQUENCY? 


LT. ROBERT F. MUSE 


FURTIVELY she looked about the officers’ club, and then, 
in a rather hushed and confiding tone, the buxom commit- 
teewoman said: ““You know, Lieutenant, it is a crying shame 
to think that you boys are giving up so much while these 
little delinquents scat about the country like wanton vaga- 
bonds.” Then, after a meditative pause, she concluded: “Oh, 
I shall be so glad when it is all over.” 

In the ensuing silence the words struck a chord—“When 
it is all over.” How many times we have heard these words, 
as though we are a nation of people holding our breath 
awaiting the second we can heave a deep sigh of relief! 
“When it is all over”—as if we had never committed our 
armed might to the fighting frontiers all over the world; as 
if we will then be able to withdraw our presence and all will 
be forgotten forever and ever and ever... . 

I glanced at my watch; it was nearly train time. My 
friends and I thanked the gracious lady for all her kind- 
nesses and made a hasty departure. We should have to run 
to catch a return ride on what is fondly referred to by the 
servicemen of this liberty town as “the escape unlimited.” 

At the station the usual sight confronted us—people 
pushing and crowding each other, forgetting all the common 
amenities, disregarding even the basic precepts of good man- 
ners, making a state of utter confusion only to get a seat, 
for an hour or more, on a train that will go back to the 
museums when the war is won. If one had not seen this spec- 
tacle before, he might believe the last boat was about to 
cross the Styx. 

Having finally boarded the train, we found the same 
weary crowd, nearly exhausted from the futile attempt to 
pack a lifetime into a weekend. As the big black monster 
snorted away from the station, the mingled expression of joy 
and frustration created a void that could not be bridged by 
conversation. 

The train began to fall into the swaying rhythm written 
into the tracks by another generation of frontiersmen, and 
my thoughts wandered back to the kindly hostess at the 
club. Yes, I guess we will be glad “when it is all over.” But 
why this needless self-abasement? Why are we depriving 
ourselves of the amenities that common courtesy and social 
well-being can afford? For instance, if everyone had boarded 
the train in a semblance of order and consideration for the 
fellow next to him, there would be as many people aboard, 
but probably in a more sociable arrangement. The sailor 
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standing with the aid of a walking-stick might have a seat; 
the young wife cuddling a baby might not have to sit on 
travel-worn luggage. 

The whole thing is so individual and personal. If young- 
sters are becoming delinquents, it may be because of the 
atmosphere that we as individuals create, be our influence 
large or small. Surely there is no better evidence that we 
are “our brothers’ keepers” than this stuffy coach carrying 
us back to our wartime shelters. 

“Wanton vagabonds”—I wonder if the kind lady wanted 
to disturb us with such a charge? I wonder if she wanted 
to awaken us to the fact that the moral fibre of the country 
is rotting away as though infected with a cancer, that our 
future hope is growing up to an attitude of irresponsibility; 
that, as we become ever stronger on the periphery of our 
world struggle, the nucleus is growing soft. 

Most of the passengers were dropping off to sleep, and air 
hung heavy with an aura of exhaled alcohol. “Yes, ma’am,” 
I thought, “it’s too bad that the younger half of our own 
generation is becoming a national menace. But, ma’am, what 
are we doing about it? This business of democracy and rule 
for the people demands personal patronage, spiritual partici- 
pation. We cannot squirm, elbow and push our way to a 
seat in a train without incurring the displeasure and retalia- 
tion of our fellow passengers. And we cannot immerse the 
' newly awakened emotions of our fourteen-year-old brothers 
and sisters in an atmosphere of immorality without risking 
a social upheaval. 

“I suppose, ma’am, you do not like the sight of overbear- 
ing exhibitionists, zoot-suiters, and the contortions of the 
modern dances. But it is not the fourteen-year-old class that 
writes or publishes the music. They merely dance to it; and 
exhibitionism, like the notes which drew the followers of 
the Pied Piper, is their only expression. It is strange, too, 
that if the modern song-writer had his way, we would be 
fighting a powder-puff war in a harem. 

“Yes, I know you are studying the problem, ma’am, and, 
even as we make our way to camp, there are committeemen 
and women returning from meetings all over America where 
this widespread problem is being discussed. I can see the local 
druggist from Suburbia, U. S. A., walking along Elm Street 
emitting a light of solf-cighteowsness that would cause the 
local air-raid warden serious concern. Filled with civic pride, 
this man has just fulfilled his obligation to his community. 
Yet, while he strolls along, there is literature on the maga- 
zine shelves in his store that exudes pornography in its filthy 
pages—magazines that glorify flesh while the country is 
immersed in something that demands spirituality; pulp and 
glaze that glorify lawless bandits who make daring escapes 
from justice, while the local newsboy fights for it in some 
wasteland he never knew existed. Indeed, we might call 
them ‘vagabonds,’ the mature men and women who spon- 
sor this crime-encouraging literature, while their ingenuity 
and printing facilities might be used in efforts demanded by 
total war.” 

Undoubtedly the lady would charge me with-being petty 
and particular. She would be right to an extent. No one of 
these forces could cause this problem of delinquency, but 
each in its place helps to create an atmosphere conducive to 
recklessness. The motion-picture industry, the most potent 
propaganda agency ever known to man, influences the des- 
tiny of a young mind in the absence of parental guidance. 
If some grown-ups make unceasing demands upon the win- 
eries of America for pink champagne because a movie idol 
ordered it for the fair lady in one of his pictures, how much 
more must the movies impress the wide eyes and open mind 
of a little boy with big ideas. See the effects of pictures that 
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insidiously condone infidelity in family life; or the exag- 
gerated gaiety of night-club life, where recklessness is the 
password; or pictures that idolize voluptuous creatures that 
impressionable young minds can gaze upon for as little as 
ten cents in some small-town theatre. None of these adoles- 
cents produces, directs, or writes the scripts for these pic- 
tures. Adolescents are merely impressed by them, and what 
is true for adults is true for them. They, too, will mimic 
a mimic. 

“No, ma’am,” I would have to say, “I am not being a 
prude, because the day is not long past when an American 
people, waking from the trials of a depression, found time to 
sing with Snow White and Company. I can remember even 
more vividly a little Shirley Temple who captivated the 
heart of a nation by being the exemplar of good breeding 
and refinement. It seems that more than ever we need influ- 
ences such as these. Yet, large as this industry is, and wide- 
spread as is its influence, it remains a personal force in the 
hands of a few who decide into what channels it will be 
directed.” 

I am not alarmed so much by the problem as by the solu- 
tion offered for its cure. Not so long ago a New York school 
committeeman argued the case for a course in sex hygiene 
for all high-school children, on the assumption that a few 
out of each class will indulge in promiscuous acts unbecom- 
ing their dignity as growing men and women. This pedant 
in the field of hygiene would not bother to teach the 
strength and virtue of moral courage. That requires effort 
and patience; it requires work and example. 

The train came to a sudden stop, throwing a travel-worn 
man against me. “Very sorry,” he said, accompanying his 
apology with a weary smile. I suppose he could have cursed 
the engineer or the trainman or even the age of steam. As 
we were getting off, I felt sure that man knew the whole 


problem to be a personal one. 


U. S. CATHOLICISM 
ON EXHIBIT IN BRAZIL 


EDWARD DUFF 


IF you have the notion that all South Americans are 
wrapped in a miasma of mafiana, you should meet Father 
Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, a Brazilian Jesuit of breath- 
taking energy. It is not impossible that you may meet Father 
Saboia, who is making a survey of the country as a guest 
of the Department of State, for he has managed to meet 
an impressive number of American Catholics. Meeting 
American Catholics in order to collect material for a rep- 
resentative Exhibition of Catholic Life in the United States 
is no small part of the reason for Father Saboia’s trip— 
which also includes, incidentally, arrangements with the 
University of Detroit for advice in inaugurating a College 
of Chemical Engineering at Sio Paulo with a capacity of 
a thousand students, to be opened next March. 

Meeting Father Saboia for the first time you will think 
of the late Father Charles Plater, $.J., founder of the Catho- 
lic Social Guild in England. Fer, like Father Plater, Father 
Saboia is a pioneer. As President of Social Action in Brazil, 
he is organizer and director of such a variety of social works 
as to force the conclusion that their head is little short of a 
one-man army. To list some of the component activities 
of Social Action: Labor Schools, including theatrical groups 
who do plays for the people; an Institute for Religious Cul- 
ture that publishes the Brazilian counterpart of our Catho- 
lic Mind; an Association of Doctors which meets each week 




















to discuss professional problems; a division of social medi- 
cine that manages a well equipped clinic; a division of 
social economy that sponsors technical surveys of Brazil’s 
resources and needs. 

Also, just to keep himself further occupied, Father Saboia 
supervises the annual Week of Social Action (conferences 
modeled on the famous Semaines Sociales of France—but 
with more emphasis on the practical approach, he explains) ; 
a School of Business Administration; a loose federation of 
industrialists to whom he interprets the rights of the work- 
ers; and an Institute of Social Law, a study group composed 
of lawyers—many of them non-Catholics—who accept the 
solution of our contemporary ills as outlined in the Papal 
Encyclicals and endeavor to find applications to Brazilian 
conditions, publishing their findings in books and in a peri- 
odical Bulletin. 

It is a comforting testimony to the scope and strength 
of Catholic Life in the United States that a man of Father 
Saboia’s experience thinks it is a story that should be pub- 
licized in detail in South America. The form of publica- 
tion he has already decided; it will take the shape of a 
traveling Exhibition, scheduled to begin its tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of Brazil next March. 

The Exhibition will, first of all, remedy the deficiencies 
in the program of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Quite recently, for instance, En Guardia, 
the handsomely illustrated magazine of that agency de- 
signed to make South Americans love us more, did a survey 
of education in New England and with curious modesty 
neglected to mention the existence of a single Catholic 
school, from grade to university level. Father Saboia’s Ex- 
hibition will be a useful corrective, filling out the picture 
for our Good Neighbors to the South, where a preponderant- 
ly Catholic population (as even a government agency should 
be able to surmise) is interested in the life of their fellow 
Catholics in the nation that has shown such a sudden in- 
terest in them. 

As planned, the Exhibition of Catholic Life in America 
will present material showing our educational effort, its 
buildings, publications, libraries, professional associations; 
works of charity; press and radio activity, together with 
the Legion of Decency; specifically spiritual organizations, 
such as the Holy Name Society, the Sodality, the Retreat 
Movement, convert leagues etc.; war and postwar rehabili- 
tation services; the activities of Catholic women’s groups— 
all the items that make up the total picture of total Catho- 
lic living in America. 

An Exhibition of this kind, to be attractive as well as 
impressive, cannot content itself with cataloging statistics. 
Posters, photographs, souvenirs to make points graphically 
are needed. The University of Notre Dame realized this and 
forwarded two films of life on the South Bend campus, pic- 
turing Notre Dame personalities, the scientific facilities of 
the university, its famous football teams in action. While 
the project has the interest and support of several Arch- 
bishops, it must be reported that the tardiness of some 
organizations in submitting material is causing delays. Is 
it that Catholics, realizing that their aims are spiritual, 
minimize the power of publicity? Or is it the old story— 
directors of Catholic organizations overworked by the essen- 
tial tasks of administration? In any case, delay is distress- 
ing at this point. Arrangements have already been completed 
to present the Exhibition in the capital, Rio de Janeiro, a 
city of two million; in Belo Horizonte, in Porto Alegre 
(700,000 population) and in Sao Paulo, a center of a mil- 
lion and a half people. 

The Exhibition, it must be made clear, is not a govern- 


ment-subsidized venture, a good-will gesture expected to 
pay off in increased trade. The object is quite simply to 
evidence the achievements of the Church in the United 
States for the encouragement and inspiration of Brazilian 
Catholics. 

That Brazilian Catholics stand in need of encouragement 
and inspiration will be obvious from a moment's reflection 
on the implication of two sets of figures: in the United 
States there are 25 million Catholics served by 38,000 
priests; in Brazil, 5,000 priests strive to serve 45 million 
Catholics. The paucity of priests is explained by the com- 
plex historical context of South American politics, which 
we need not delay to adumbrate here. (One element was 
the government ban, enforced for very many years under 
the Empire, on vocations.) But it will be obvious that the 
fewness of priests makes it almost impossible for the Church 
in many places in Brazil to contemplate much beyond the 
administration of the Sacraments. The heroism of the clergy 
is admirable in the face of the sheer magnitude of their 
pastoral problem; in the country districts, for example, a 
priest’s parish will often cover many hundred square miles. 

The situation of the Church in Brazil is not too unlike 
the state of the Church in the United States a couple of 
generations ago, when we were dependent upon volunteers 
from European countries to staff our expanding ecclesiastical 
establishments. We found encouragement and inspiration, 
as well as material support, in the work of the Church 
(even under persecution) in the lands from which our 
priests came. 

The Exhibition of Catholic Life in the U. S. may well 
suggest to South Americans the value of organization. In 
an article in these pages a few weeks ago, Margarita S. De 
Planelles did a portrait of the Latin character, indicating 
the pronounced strain of individualism rooted ia it. But 
cooperative effort, even for spiritual goals, is required by 
the needs of the day. Father Saboia thinks that Catholicism 
in the U. S. is a fine demonstration of the successful em- 
ployment of the American genius for organization, and 
hopes that the Exhibition will demonstrate the power of 
cooperation to his fellow countrymen. 

At any rate, Father Saboia de Medeiros, a person of acute- 
ness, energy and boundless enthusiasm, has undertaken to 
interpret Catholic Life in the U. S. to Brazilians and per- 
haps ultimately to other South Americans. It is a splendid 
compliment, and he is a superb interpreter. In all fairness 
he should return for a longer stay, when his manifold re- 
sponsibilities allow, to interpret Catholic life in Brazil to 
his fellow Catholics in the States who have a real, if some- 
what belated, interest in the problems and progress of 
Catholic Life in the Good Neighbor lands. 





WHO’S WHO 


Cor. Conrap H, Lanza has had a long and distinguished 
record in the U. S. Field Artillery. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Artillery Journal, and a former instructor 
in strategy in the War College. Writ Lissner, special 
writer for the New York Times, appraises Russian devel- 
opments with an objective eye, in spite of (or because of) 
studies at the Rand School of Social Service from 1925 to 
1927. . . . Lrzut. Ropert F. Muse, U.S.M.C.R., former- 
ly a student at Boston College, wrote his reflections on 
grown-up irresponsibility while at the Marine Corps Air 
Station, El Toro, California. . . . Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
comes to AMERICA as a Summer Guest Editor from Wes- 
ton College, where he has been making his theological 
studies. . . . Harotp C. Garprner, Literary Editor, took 
his doctorate in English at Cambridge University. 
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POPE AND COMMUNISTS 


TWO Communists were included in the number of the 
municipal junta of Rome who went to see the Holy Father 
on July 12. They could not have been included in the 
group, observes Herbert Matthews in the New York Times, 
unless they had received the official sanction of their party. 

This visit is interpreted as a “friendly gesture” on the 
part of the Communist Party, as “reinforcing” the con- 
ciliatory remarks concerning Catholics and religion that 
Palmiro Togliatti, Minister of State, made in a recent politi- 
cal speech. 

The Holy Father received the entire group graciously, 
and was careful to stress “cultural and spiritual factors, 
but without mentioning politics.” The only distinction he 
made was in the blessing at the end, the special apostolic 
benediction being given only “to those who are united with 
us in the Faith,” while a blessing was implored upon all 
present. 

On the one hand, it is apparent that Signor Togliatti is 
making every effort that he possibly can to achieve under- 
standing and collaboration with the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church and Communism, he stated in an inter- 
view, should be “mutually tolerant,” and he was ready to 
do everything possible to assure Church leaders that Com- 
munism would respect religion, that it was in accord with 
the Church on essential issues of the social program, even 
to the point of small private property, that “ta communistic 
Italy now or in the foreseeable future is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

It was equally plain, on the other hand, that the Holy 
See is not suffering any barriers to be erected which would 
hinder any collaboration which might help to secure in- 
ternal peace, at least for the time being, in Italy, and to 
ensure some sort of a stable government, so long as such 
collaboration would not be in disaccord with previously an- 
nounced policies of the Holy See. A U.P. dispatch from 
Rome for July 13 announced that Signor Togliatti con- 
ferred on that date with Msgr. Giovanni Montini, acting 
Papal Secretary of State “establishing the first direct con- 
tact between the Communists and the Holy See and point- 
ing to improved relations between Moscow and the Vatican.” 

The “contact” has occurred, but can “relations be im- 
proved” with something that, from the nature of the case, 
cannot be a real basis for any relations? In view of similar 
utterances and similar contacts that will undoubtedly 
occur in the future, it is helpful to recall the precision 
with which this particular issue was treated in friendly 
discussions that occurred at the time of the Front Populaire 
in Paris in 1936 and 1937 between Vaillant-Couturier, Com- 
munist leader, and Father Gaston Fessard, S.J. (Cf. AMERI- 
ca, Discussing With Communists, August 28, 1937, p. 491; 
and Georgette-Paule Bérault in the Montreal Relations for 
July, 1944). It is important to recall these discussions as 
part of the background of Pope Pius XI’s condemnation of 
Communism as “intrinsically evil,” since Communism, as 
such, is irrevocably committed to the destruction of re- 
ligion as a primary aim. 

If the conditions which prevailed generally in 1937 are 
altogether the same as those which exist in Italy today, the 
obstacles which then hindered any form of negotiation or col- 
laboration would seem to continue. 

But in liberated Italy at the present moment Catholics 
are not faced with the problem of joining in a Communist- 
dominated Popular Front, as they were so solicitously in- 
vited to do in France in 1936 and 1937. The present joint 
government of Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and 
Communists would not seem to expose the individual who 
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takes part in it so directly to the danger of cooperation as 
was the case with the Popular Front. 

The question, however, which most profoundly con- 
cerns us is whether any change has taken place in the basic 
and ultimate policies of the Communists themselves. It is 
clear that Italian Communists, here and now, are not com- 
mitting themselves to their traditional anti-religious or anti- 
Catholic line. Does this indicate an improved attitude on 
the part of the supreme Party direction? Moscow’s sullenly 
anti-Papal dispatch of July 19 to the New York Times, 
with its challenges and implied threats, would seem to belie 
any such supposition, even though other developments in 
Russia might seem to favor it. 

Or, does the Holy Father’s readiness to admit Signor 
Togliatti to conference with the Vatican indicate, on his 
part, a belief that the Italian Communists have, in some 
measure, detached themselves from Moscow, so that from 
that standpoint they might offer a really new basis for 
negotiation with the Holy See on those concrete, specific 
issues of social welfare and good government which are so 
closely related to the internal peace of Italy? These are 
among the many questions awaiting further clarification. 


McCAREY’S WAY 


WHAT this country really needs, to coin a phrase, is more 
McCareys in movieland. The present incumbent there, Leo 
by name, caught a vision not long ago, and the film Going 
My Way is the result. Mr. McCarey did not find things 
going his way for a long time; most of the film people 
thought the tale fantastic, the proposed casting foolish, the 
whole venture a crack-pot idea that was not definitely 
boring only because it was flavored with a good dash of 
whimsy. 

But Mr. McCarey stuck to his guns and here is how right 
he was—the picture has had what he calls “sixty-five world 
premieres” in as many servicemen’s centers from the Aleu- 
tians to Italy, and from these service men have come more 
letters than Mr. McCarey has ever got for all his other pic- 
tures together. What do the letters say? Things like this: 
“The old priest was wonderful,” writes a Chaplain. “To 
hear these hardened men talk about him this morning made 
you realize that some of them have more in their hearts 
than hate for the Japs.” Says a Sergeant: “Sometimes in the 
routine of training, in the heat of battle, we lose sight of 
the things for which we are fighting . . . Going My Way 
refreshed my memory as it must have refreshed the memory 
of the thousands of little people who broke into spontane- 
ous applause so many times.” And the values the picture 
freshened in the soldiers’ memories are pointed out in an- 
other letter which says: ““The simplicity and cleanliness and 
warmth were wonderful, and the ‘sermon’ that was sug- 
gested will be received gratefully and remembered long.” 

Besides giving us a fine picture, Mr. McCarey has done 
two things more. He has provided one crushing answer to 
the “patriotism” that builds up morale with dirt. The 
magazines that provide sensuous pin-up girls for the sol- 
diers, the shows put on for the camps (happily less fre- 
quently suggestive than several years ago) that must have 
their strip-tease—all these the vast majority of the men do 
not want. Oh, yes, they will take them and stamp and 
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whistle if they can get nothing better, but they want some- 
thing clean and warm and inspirin ing that a de- 
cent fellow could take his best girl or mother to back home. 

Further, Mr. McCarey has given Hollywood a vindication 
and a hint. Going My Wey vindicates, as Bernadette did 
before it, the motion-picture industry’s claims to be, poten- 
tially at least, a tremendous influence for good—esthetic 
and spiritual good. And it gives the glamor city and indus- 
try the hint that most of us are getting a little tired of 
glamor on the screen. What the cinemagoers want with a 
deep yearning is not, the Lord deliver us, the tinseled tripe 
of “sixty gorgeous girls, seven name bands, twenty hit 
tunes, etc., etc.,” but film fare that is human. To be human, 
it will have to stress spiritual values. 

We hope Hollywood takes the hint and continues more 
frequently to go Mr. McCarey’s way. 


UNDEMOCRATS IN CHICAGO 


PRE-CONVENTION platform battles showed that a cer- 
tain bloc of Southern politicians is still determined to see to 
it that though Negroes may fight and die for their country, 
they shall not have much to say as to how they shall live 
in it. Professing an impassioned attachment to the Consti- 
tution in the matter of States’ Rights, they are ready to 
drive a coach-and-six through it when it enunciates the 
rights of the people who make up the States. Their June 9 
caucus in Shreveport, La., protested against any “demand 
for the establishment of social equality among the races.” 
As if anyone had asked for it. They angrily opposed Philip 
Murray’s moderate, even minimal, demands before the plat- 
form committee in Chicago for “economic, political and 
civil equality.” The head of the CIO called for “legislation 
to prohibit activities or propaganda directed against any 
individuals because of their racial, religious or national 
origin.” In particular he asked for a permanent and effective 
FEPC, elimination of the poll-tax and other disfranchising 
devices, and a genuine soldier-vote bill. Mr. Murray might 
have been echoing Mr. Willkie’s article of June 13 on the 
rights of the Negro: 
One of these basic rights is the right to vote. Another 
is the right to live free of the haunting fear and the 
too-frequent actuality of mob violence. 
The Negro, Mr. Willkie warned the Republicans, will not 
be content with 
. « + Vague assurances of future action expressed in 
pious platitudes, or for a 1944 version of the States’ 
Rights doctrine, or even for procedures which, however 
legally correct, in practical effect indefinitely postpone 
correction of sore and desperate abuses. 
A warning that the Democrats, too, would do well to heed. 
The failure of vicious white-supremacy campaigns in the 
recent Alabama and Florida primaries shows that the die- 
hards do not speak for the whole South, and probably not 
for the greater part of the South. But the tragedy is—as it 
was in Prohibition days—that the politicians are terrified by 
the vociferous claque, and handle the issue like a hot po- 
tato. When the Democratic Party got up enough courage 
to denounce Prohibition, it found that the country was 
enthusiastically of the same mind. This is the politicians’ 
last chance to show real greatness on the race question be- 
fore the Negro boys come home. 


STARNES-SCRUGHAM ACT 


THAT Congress should be keenly interested in providing 
for the future of the men and women in the armed forces 
is very understandable. Congress represents the people, and 
the people are plainly determined that the veterans of this 
war are not going to sell apples on street-corners or stage 
bonus marches on Washington. The country owes its sol- 
diers and sailors, if not a living, at least a decent chance to 
make a living. It must smooth the way to an orderly transi- 
tion from military to civil life. It must take measures to 
provide that the vaunted opportunities of American De- 
mocracy are something more tangible than ear-tingling slo- 
gans. As far as possible we must see to it that the years 
spent in the armed services are not a lasting obstacle to 
those who fought and suffered and died for the security and 
prosperity of all of us. 

However, there is some danger that in our eagerness to 
support schemes designed to benefit the veterans of this war 
Wwe may promote a manner of thinking which in the long 
run may be disastrous to the country. There are approxi- 
mately eleven million men and women in the armed ser- 
vices. On their return to civil life, these veterans will con- 
stitute the most powerful group in the country. Should 
they decide to use their power politically, there is nothing 
under the sun they cannot exact from Congress and the 
State legislatures. Suppose, then, they are given the idea that 
as ex-servicemen they are entitled to certain preferences 
regardless of the rights of others. It is obvious that if this 
frame of mind should become common, the country might 
be split into two antagonistic groups: those who fought 
the war and those who stayed at home. The revolutionary 
possibilities in such a situation, especially if during the 
years following the war there should be large-scale unem- 
ployment and competition for jobs, are obvious. 

For this reason we doubt the wisdom of the Starnes- 
Scrugham Act which Congress passed before its summer re- 
cess. This law was enacted for the laudable purpose of open- 
ing up to veterans civil-service jobs in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. In various ways, it gives honor- 
ably discharged servicemen a distinct advantage over civil- 
ians. It provides, for instance, that servicemen or women be 
granted five points in addition to their ratings in civil- 
service examinations. If they are disabled, an extra five points 
are conceded. And if the disabled are unable to qualify, their 
wives or widows are given the ten-point advantage. In the 
event that a veteran, with his five- or ten-point handicap, 
and a non-veteran have the same rating, the veteran is to 
be certified for the appointment. 

While we hope that many veterans will qualify for jobs 
in the Federal Civil Service, we do not like the idea implicit 
in these provisions. That idea is that veterans are unable or 
unwilling to compete for jobs with their fellow citizens. 
They should be given a privileged position even if this 
lowers the efficiency of the Federal Civil Service, endangers 
the merit system and violates the rights of others. 

We do not believe that the men in the armed services 
want this kind of treatment. They expect help in re-adjust- 
ing themselves to civil life. They expect, and are entitled to, 
job opportunities. But they do not want a privileged status 
which would set them apart from their fellow citizens. 
They do not want to be treated as inferiors incapable of 
citizenship and all its responsibilities. If they come to accept 
legislation like the Starnes-Scrugham Act as their due, it 
will be because, unwisely, we have conditioned them to do 
so. Such a course will not promote the true interests either 
of the veterans or of the country. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


BEST-SELLER FEVER 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


SLOGGING their way foot by foot through the Forest 
of Mount Castre near La Haye du Puits and Carentan in 
Normandy, the tall, drawling Gls from Oklahoma and 
Texas, the New York Times’ correspondent remarks, “did 
not know on what historic ground they were treading.” 
Oklahoma and Texas, take no umbrage at the seeming slur; 
foot soldiers, tank men, paratroopers from New York or 
Massachusetts or any other State would very likely not 
have known, either, but they can all thank their stars that 
someone knew, for many a GI is now alive who might 
otherwise be lying in a Norman grave. 

Who knew what? Well, the Army Intelligence knew 
that Caesar’s legions had once, some 2,000 years ago, forti- 
fied the Mount. They reared a fortress of masonry and 
defense rings of trenches, and linked parts of the fortifica- 
tions with tunnels. From the ruins of that ancient fort, 
the Germans peered out on D-day and saw the Allies swarm- 
ing up the beaches; from it they menaced and harassed 
our troops in their fight for La Haye du Puits. Our in- 
telligence knew all this; they had read up on the history 
of the place; they located the old tunnels and sealed them 
with demolition charges. What potential traps there might 
have been there in Caesar’s fort were circumvented by 
fact that some men in a twentieth-century mechanized 
army had read about the short swords and hollow squares 
that schoolboys agonize over in De Bello Gallico. 

This is rather 2 long way round to calling your attention 
to a remarkable brochure recently published by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. It is a statement prepared 
for the Modern Language Association of America by a 
Special Committee of its Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion. A group of educators collaborated in its preparation, 
but the body of the text is the work of Professor Howard 
F. Lowry of Princeton University, and to him go our hearty 
thanks and appreciation for the clear and cogent reasons 
he has given for a supreme place for literature in educa- 
tion. In this day of technology, when curricula must of 
necessity emphasize the physical sciences to the detriment 
of the cultural disciplines, the statement is a heartening 
sign that educational circles are preparing for a rebirth and 
deepening of the Liberal Arts courses after the end of the 
war. 

Now, one of the advantages that a study of literature 
has to offer, the brochure points out, is “increased experi- 
ence of the past.” This knowledge of the past is in itself a 
good; it gives that sense of perspective and balance that re- 
sults, if in nothing else, in intellectual humility. “Any as- 
sumption,” the statement reads, “that the past has no mean- 
ing for the student is to say that this century will in turn 
be worthless in the next; this decade in the next; and this 
year next year.” 

Apart from this intrinsic value, there is another that the 
report does not insist upon, perhaps because it is a little 
too utilitarian for the high tone in which the statement 
is conceived and uttered. Utilitarian or not, it is important, 
and if you will reread the first two paragraphs here, you 
will see the bearing. A knowledge of the past can aid our 
practical actions in the present; because some intelligence 
officers (and intelligent ones, too, let us add) were wise 
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enough to do a little browsing in Caesar’s exploits, the 
American GIs from Texas and Oklahoma knew how cau- 
tiously to tread. Because one has known Oliver Twist and 
Shylock, let us say, his practical life today in its attitudes 
and reactions to labor and inter-racial problems will be 
deeper, fuller and more humane than if he knew those 
problems only from statistical reports. 

Knowledge of the past, then, through literature, is a 
compass for the present. How many contemporary Ameri- 
can readers use that compass? It is, of course, impossible 
to say with accuracy, but a report was issued recently that 
throws a little light on the puzzle. A New Jersey town of 
some 40,000 population has installed a tabulating machine 
in the public library, and this mechanical brain has done 
some thinking that makes us ponder. It seems that a one- 
week sample reveals that fifteen per cent of the books bor- 
rowed were published in 1944; forty per cent in 1943 or 
1944; sixty-five per cent in 1940 or later. Eighty-seven 
per cent of all books borrowed by adults had been pub- 
lished since 1930. 

In other words, this sampling of the reading habits of 
Americans shows that they are little interested in the great 
books of the past. As an editorial on the report in the July 
15 Publishers’ Weekly wryly remarks: “In our world to- 
day children are the only readers who keep a balance in 
their reading. Perhaps adults might understand current 
events better if they made more effort to read the great 
books of the past.” 

What is needed, and particularly among Catholic read- 
ers, for their whole heritage from the past and their value 
of time and its spiritual opportunities demand it of them, 
is a certain intellectual aristocracy—call it snobbishness if 
you will. The Modern Language Association brochure we 
have been praising so highly makes a great point, as it must 
these days, of the advantages to democracy in having literary 
studies take their proper place in the postwar curriculum. 
What it is actually calling for is a widening of what used 
to be, in days gone by, the privilege of the aristocracy— 
the study of letters, the reading of good books—so that it 
becomes the heritage of constantly more and more of the 
people. But as always in the broadening of culture, care 
must be had that it is not, like rationed butter, spread thin 
to go farther. 

It will be spread thin if increasing interest in books and 
reading confines itself to the current output. A steady 
diet of best-sellers will not encompass the four results the 
brochure specifies as the fruit of a study of literature: to 
increase the experience of man in human understanding, 
in a knowledge of other countries, in quality and in a sense 
of the past. These best-sellers cannot do it, because the 
vast majority of them are simply books of no permanent 
worth. 

Several years ago, a prominent book lecturer of New 
England performed an interesting experiment. In 1934 he 
had reviewed twelve books; six years later he still regarded 
four of those books as being of permanent interest and 
worth keeping. They were The Flowering of New England, 
by Van Wyck Brooks; The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg; 
Green Laurels, by Donald Culross Peattie; An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor Heiser. Now, it is a very good 
year that can produce four really valuable books, but even. 
in that good year, the best-sellers come off shabbily indeed, 
because, of the four books chosen, only one was actually: 























in the best-seller class. One best-seller out of twelve judged 
a valuable book means that ninety-two per cent of the 
really popular books are of no permanent interest. 

If this be true, then reading that is exclusively confined 
to the current output, whether of fiction or non-fiction, 
is by no means that study of literature which is calculated 
to make more keen our appreciation of quality. As far 
back as 1924, Hilaire Belloc noted the fatal propensity of 
the American popular book to dull the fine edge of literary 
appreciation. The singular vice of the American reading 
scene, he said in his book, The Contrast, was the vice of 
“uncritical exaltation.” Among us, “a book ‘takes’ exactly 
as fire ‘takes’ in dry gorse.” 

This, I take it, is one reason why the lists of our best- 
sellers show books of such totally divergent quality jostling 
one another. How can the ten best-sellers include true 
masterpieces like The Song of Bernadette, good but not 
really great novels like So Little Time, and definitely sec- 
ond-rate stuff like What Became of Anna Bolton? Is it that 
the general reading public just does not know what a good 
book is? I am quite sure that Christopher Morley, in his 
personal enthusiasm for Lewis’ Screwtape Letters, would 
have chosen it as a Book of the Month Club selection; ap- 
parently he or his fellow judges feared that the American 
public could not rise to it. 

So does the fever to keep constantly abreast of the latest 
subtly undermine the ability to appreciate the best and con- 
centrate upon the ephemeral energies that ought, in part 
at least, be spent upon the permanent. The Modern Language 
Association report that we have been recommending tells 
the sad tale of the young girl who asked the professor if 
he had read the latest best-seller; when he said no, she 
cried: “Oh, but you must, and hurry, because it’s just out.” 
“Young lady,” he admonished, “have you read the Divine 
Comedy?” And when she said no, be cried: “Oh, but you 
must, and hurry—because it’s been out for over six hundred 
years.” 

An appreciation of the past, of course, can be got from 
some small section of the current books; I know of no bet- 
ter analysis of the skeptical, blasé mind of the French En- 
lightenment, for example, than that given in the character 
of Lafitte in The Song of Bernadette. But by and large, a 
diet of the current best-sellers will teach the reader little 
or nothing ef the past, and so will leave him in ignorance 
of the true meaning of the present. 

Playgoers must have remarked the revelation it is to 
attend a Shakespearian play after many modern ones. If 
nothing else thrills one, the marvelousness of the language 
will—its fulness and sweep and majesty, in contrast with 
the piping and staccato colloquialism of modern dialog. So, 
after the thinness of plot and character in so, so many of 
the best-sellers, the depths of the great books will come as 
a revelation to those who will renew—if they do not have 
to make for the first time—the acquaintance. 

Those of my readers who are teachers, those who are in- 
terested in making their reading worthwhile as well as a 
delight, will do well to get a copy of the brochure that 
has occasioned this article. Its perusal will perhaps convince 
those who need the corrective, and strengthen those who 
are convinced already, that reading in the great books of the 
world is a supreme bulwark against that “triumph of quan- 
tity over quality,” the perfect symbol of which Irving 
Babbitt saw in “an American of the present day reading 
his Sunday newspaper in a state of lazy collapse.” For the 
purposes of this article, suppose you substitute “‘this week’s 
and the next’s and the next’s best-seller” for “Sunday news- 


paper. 


POETRY 


FOR KARL JOERGER 


Strung to the Cross and flung away between 
heaven and earth to draw men to his heart 
Christ gleams in me, his nightly counterpart, 
who sweat and strain and sling along this clean 
and glittering cross of steel whereon I lean 
passioned against the sky: his body’s smart 
stings in my wounds, and death in hand we chart 
a ruddy course his eyes alone have seen. 


Plunged on his secret mission in the dark 
and casting fire upon the earth, I fly, 
his hot thirst on me like an aureole. 
And if I reap him saints within the arc 
my plane swings through, and if I die, and why, 
he knows who laid his hand upon my soul. 
Joun M. Fraunces 


SEMINARIAN’S PRAYER 


I bring You but crumbs, Lord, 
Tiny and few: 


A sense of Your loneliness, 
Unbidden tears; 

A yearning across 
A chasm of years. 


A mind often tired 

From refinements of thought ; 
A heart waging battle 

For ground dearly bought. 


Eyes that have tried 

To see nothing but You,— 
Time dimly letting 

Eternity through. 


Two hands, unanointed, 
Resigning the earth, 
Restless to cradle 
Your mystical birth. 


I bring You but crumbs, Lord, 
Tiny and few; 

Fashion them, host-like, 
And they shall be You! 


RepMoNnpD J. McGopricx 


FIRE AND A SWORD 


“Where is the victim for the sacrifice?” 
“Here, if it please Thee, Lord, 

If it be acceptable, if it will suffice. 

It hungers for the sword.” 


“Where is the altar for the offering?” 

“Out in the wind and rain, 

High upon a mountain top where the proffering 
Will bring no watcher pain.” 


“Where is the fire for the holocaust?” 

“In shelter fagots burn. 

All is now in readiness, let no time be lost, 
No moment will return.” 


“This is the testament of older days. 

Give Me your mind and will! 

Offer them on an altar where the heart's consuming blaze 
At last may have its fill.” 


“In the name of the Father, of the Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I place them on the paten beside the Sacred Host.” 


Eriteen SuRLEs 
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Announcement No. 3 


Supplementing previous announcement of 
the reprinting of The Catholic Encyclopedia 
from the original plates with 1922 supple- 
ment, we are pleased now to make known 
* that printing of the 17 volume set has been 
completed. 


Price $85.00, plus delivery charges of $1.83 


Of the 250 sets printed, over 200 already have 
been ordered. 


Those intending to order 
should do so at once. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY, A Membership Corporation 
317 East Fordham Road . New York 58, N. Y. 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on Inland Waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 Acres, in- 
cluding Farm operated by School Scholarships available. 


For further information, apply to Headmaster 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP. Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


NEW TESTAMENT 














ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 


imprimatur ef Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. 
| ROOTHT SAFER" lee tee: 60 CENTS 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT4S. 


C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N.Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 


33 Barclay St. 
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PEACE PLAN SHELF 


U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. Little, Brown 
and Co. $1.50 ; 
TO Mr. Lippmann, the how and why of our involvement in 
World Wars I and II are so clear that there remains no 
room for argument. In both cases we chose to fight, despite 
our unpreparedness, because our security was threatened. 
We recognized instinctively, by virtue of an anti-imperialist 
tradition extending back to the Revolution, that a German 
victory in Western Europe and Japanese hegemony in Asia 
would be fatal to our continued existence as a nation. That 
tradition bids us oppose imperialism as a wicked thing, and 
to fight it to the death whenever it appears as a conquering 

force on the Eastern and Western coasts opposite us. 

It was the perception, after the German conquest of 
France in 1940, of this possibility that drove us to support 
Britain and eventually to enter the war. Similarly, when we 
had exhausted all the resources of diplomacy to prevent the 
Japanese domination of China, we decided to run the ulti- 
mate risk of armed conflict. That was the meaning of the 
order of July 26, 1941, freezing all Japanese assets in the 
United States. “Within the region of the world which 
fronts upon the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” writes Mr. 
Lippmann, “the United States is the enemy of all conquerors 
and the partisan of national freedom.” 

Since these are the facts we have to live with and, twice 
within a quarter-century, have had to die for, what do they 
teach us about the organization of peace after the war? One 
lesson, the author maintains, cannot longer be ignored: for 
purposes of military defense the Atlantic Community (East- 
ern Europe and the Western Hemisphere) is a unit. Two 
world wars have taught us that Franee cannot stand without 
Britain, and that neither can stand without the United States. 
Therefore, our future security must be based on the recog- 
nition of this geographical and strategic fact. 

Furthermore, the two wars have taught the Russians that 
the Western European powers cannot prevent German ag- 
gression in the East. Therefore, Russia is bound to regard 
the territories lying along her Western border as part of a 
distinct system of security. 

The inevitable conclusion from these realities is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lippmann, that future world security must be 
organized on a regional basis. The Atlantic Community will 
constitute one region; the Russian Orbit (Russia, the Bal- 
tic States, Poland, Finland, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria) another. The third will be a 
Chinese Orbit and, sometime in the unpredictable future, the 
Moslem and Hindu peoples will make a fourth Community. 
The reason for this division is that the nations within the 
respective orbits have a community of interests—strategic, 
cultural, economic—stronger than any of the tensions which 
might divide them. They are not likely to war with one 
another. 

At first glance, this outline looks like a simplified form of 
the “Culbertson System.” It is, however, so completely dif- 
ferent, by reason of the basis of division, that it deserves to 
be considered as a new and original scheme. Neither is it 
the Four-Power-Pact idea so popular today in some influ- 
ential circles. And it most assuredly is not the world order 
of sovereign nations piously enshrined—I almost wrote 
“embalmed”—in the Connally Resolution. In the following 
passage Mr. Lippmann is at pains to make this clear: 


The problem of world order is, I believe, insoluble if 
we seek to constitute the order out of the sixty or more 
individual nations. It is soluble, I am contending, if the 
world order is composed of the great regional constella- 
tions of states which are the homelands, not of one na- 
tion alone but of the historic civilized communities. 
This is the shape of things to come. 


The author realizes that this proposal is bound to raise a 
great many objections, a few of which he has anticipated 
and tried to answer. In this, it seems to me, he is not very 
impressive. Especially unconvincing is his answer to the 
problem of how to ensure peaceful relations between the 
Atlantic Community and the Russian Orbit. One wonders, 
too, whv it is impossible to constitute world order out of 




















sixty nations when it is so easy to build an Atlantic Com- 
munity on forty-two national States. And I want to be 
around when the Austrians, Poles, Slovaks and Hungarians 
learn that they have a community of cultural interests with 
Russia; and when all the peoples of Eastern Europe find out 
that _ future peace and prosperity Ke in Soviet hege- 
mony 

No contemporary journalist deserves to be heard above 
Mr. Lippmann. This reviewer respects his fairness and 
knowledge and is a consistent reader of his column. But this 
book is a tragic example of the horrible unreality of a 
“realism” which attempts to build a world order on other 
yo a moral basis. But perhaps, in writing the book, Mr. 

Lippmann was affirming his reluctant belief in the complete 
bankruptcy of public aoaliey in the modern world. If this 
is correct, then neither Mr. Lippmann’s “Orbits” nor any- 
thing else can save us. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


HEARTH-SIDE WISDOM 


Trme For Eacu Oruer. By Margaret Lee Runbeck. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $2 
DID you miss Our Miss Boo? I did, I regret to say, but I 
hereby register my resolution to make good the omission, 
not as a reviewer, but simply as one who wants to live a 
better and fuller life. Because if Mrs. Runbeck’s first book 
about her little daughter is as good as this second one, then 
it is a wise and warm and funny and very deeply human 


The furrow-browed planners for the future will call Time 
for Each Other “light” reading, and so it is in the sense 
that it thumps no tubs, proposes no world organizations, 
idealizes no ideology—save the very Christian and human 
one that children in the house are a blessing and a fountain 
of endless delight and puzzlement and wonder. 

Miss Boo must be about six in this book, but she manages 
on almost every page some of those startlingly profound 
remarks that children surprise us with at times. She herself, 
like her mother, has very definite ideas about the desirability 
of having children ; she philosophizes about etiquette and 
pets and dancing school and a host of other major interests 
in her little world. And in it all; wonder of wonders, she is 
not the fresh little thing most precocious children ase. 

Second—maybe higher—in delightfulness, is Lilliam, the 
Negro cook. You will go far to meet a more humble, de- 
voted, wise and funny character; the scene where she labors 
long and lovingly to make a service flag for the two men of 
the family, her husband and Missy’s, only to hang it in all 
its hand-stitched and embroidered glory in the attic transom 
—so that God might look down on it—is a deeply moving 
chapter 

ym one of the profoundly wise things in the little book 
is the chapter on the deepening and more radiant loveliness 
of womanhood that shines like an inner light in the author’s 
friend as she carries her child. All the woman-wisdom of 
the ages seems to surge unconsciously into the mind and 
body that had had no higher ambition before than to be a 
great actress. Perhaps it was Mists Boo’s remark that the 
young couple looked like “mothersnfathers” that made the 
girl see how silly she had been. 

Here is truly a delightful book. It is, thank God, senti- 
mental—filled and —— those glorious sentiments that 
home and chiidren and are worth thankfulness and, yes, 


even a little catch in the throat in our stronger moments. 
Harotp C. GARDINER 


INTERRACIAL BOOKSHELF 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN Necro. Edited by 

Otto Klineberg. Harper and Bros. $4 

13 Acatnst THE Opps. By Edwin R. Embree. The 

Viking Press. $2.75 

Tue Brack Man 1n Waite America. By John G. 

Van Deusen, Ph.D. Associated Publishers, Inc. $3.25 

Group Re.aTions anp Group AnTaconisM. Edited by 

R. M. Maclver. Harper and Bros. $2 

PALesTINE, LAND or Promise. By Walter Clay Lowder- 

milk. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
WHEN the Carnegie Corporation in 1938 invited Dr. 





LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 
980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
« 


FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
* 


A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 
Fully Accredited. 

7 
MILITARY TRAINING 
Militery Uniform worn im school 
* 


Complete Program of Athletics 
Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 
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SACRED HEART Hicu ScHooL 


VICTORIAVILLE, P. Q.. CANADA 
Conducted by The Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


SPECIALIZES IN 
UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Classical and Commercial Courses 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 6h GRADE UP 
For information and prospectus 
Address Brother Fernand, Principal. 
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URSULINE COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Music, Art, Teacher Traiming, Dietetics, Home Economics, Business. 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. by Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Liberal Arte—Pre- and Medicai—Music 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 




















MOVING? 


We'd like to know about it, please. Will you send us: 



















1— Your Old Address - - 2—Your New Address 
70 E. 45th St. THE AMERICA PRESS New York 17, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. ; 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 








INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, p. c. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 











COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 











s College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Regis College. ve ~ Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teachor-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 














For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 
EW ORLEANS 


URSULINE COLLEGE MT OUISIANA 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
to ees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy 
gy yey  F Training. 





Courses Leadi 
Teachers Certi 
For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















Approved by the Association of American Universities 
For further information write to the Registrar 
Prospective students should make sarly application 























Gunnar Myrdal to undertake a general study of the Ameri- 
can Negro—recently lished under the title, An Ameri- 
can Dilemma—the Swedish sociologist requested some 
twenty American social scientists to prepare working mem- 
oranda to assist him in his survey. Several of these papers 
were deemed worthy of separate publication and were edited 
by Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia, who found a common 
concern with the characteristics, real or imputed, of the 
Negro population, in this series of papers that differ con- 
siderably in scope and method of procedure. The opening 
account of “Stereotypes,” or frequently held impressions of 
the Negro, serves as an introduction to the strictly scientific 
analyses of Intelligence Tests, Negro Personality, “Race” 
Attitudes, The Hybrid, etc. The volume concludes that 
interracial differences are to be explained not by the dif- 
ferent physical characteristics of Negroes and whites but 
“in the variations in the living conditions of the two groups.” 

While he hopes the book he has edited may be of in- 
terest to the general reader, Dr. Klineberg agrees the volume 
is addressed primarily to social scientists. Of certain interest 
to the general reader is Edwin R. Embree’s gallery of out- 
standing Negro figures—13 Against the Odds. The “thir- 
teen” are Mary McLeod Bethune, organizer of the Negro 
Division of the NYA; Richard Wright, author of the bit- 
ter novel, Native Son; Marian Anderson, whose rich voice 
has thrilled two continents; Walter White, indefatigable 
and adroit Secretary of the NAACP; W.E.B. Du Bois, 
the Boston Brahmin, just retired after fifty years service 
at Atlanta University; Joe Louis, world-champion; William 
Grant Sill, composer of distinction; A. Philip Randolph, 
militant head of the Sleeping Car Porters; the poet of pro- 
test, Langston Hughes; Paul Robeson, with talents for sev- 
eral competing careers; Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University; the learned social scientist, Charles S. 
Johnson; and the late beloved George Washington Carver, 
the ex-slave whose chemical wizardy with peanut and 
sweet-potato helped free the South of its peonage to cotton. 

It is a fascinating collection of striking personalities, a 
biographical record of achievement in diverse fields against 
intolerable odds, an account of struggles and discrimina- 
tion that explain the resentment that many of the “thirteen” 
manifest. Yet it is a gallery of All-Americans, of whom 
not Negroes alone but the nation should be proud. 

John G. Van Deusen’s The Black Man in White America 
is a reissue, incorporating new material, of a book that first 
appeared six years ago. Amply foot-noted with references 
to contemporary periodical literature, it is a helpful intro- 
duction to the present state of the Negro community, its 
achievements, its difficulties, its hopes. 

Concerned with a wider field of minority problems, Group 
Relations and Group Antagonisms is the first publication 
of The Institute for Religious Studies, established at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America by means of a 
gift from Lucius N. Littauer. It records the talks and dis- 
cussions of a series of luncheon programs, initiated by 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, President of the Semi , and 
edited in book form by Professor R. M. Maclver of Colum- 
bia. The talks explored the situations from which misunder- 
standings arise, with a view to a decent ordering of inter- 
group relationships. The problem is obviously a sizable one 
but the social menace of group hatreds in a nation as 
ethnically, culturally and religiously composite as ours gives 
the project real importance. It was decided to discuss first 
of all group relations in the United States and then selective- 
ly in different parts of the world. Thus Francis Deak ex- 
lained the problem of Eastern Europeans, Max Ascoli the 
talian-Americans, Alain L. Locke the Negro Group; the 
positions of Catholics, of Jews and of Quakers were stated 
by spokesmen for each religious group. In the latter part 
of the series, minorities in Europe, in Latin America, in 
Russia and India were topics of discussion. The whole pro- 
gram is a serious effort to rethink the meaning and basis 











e of va | = the state, given the ethnic and religious differ- 
ences of the age. 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE -Enenuan Zionists will find much comfort and evidence for their 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary case in Palestine, Land of Promise, by Walter Clay Lowder- 

Rally Acerodived; Degrosss Aste, teen Poke Conte milk, noted soil conservationist. The book examines the 

cwimming pool, Iake, campus ai acres, athletics, riding, sports. geographical facts of the Near East, decides that its de- 

gy eye dy oe ham cline was due “not to adverse change of climate but to 

v7 . . @ man-made devastation and neglect,” specifies the successes 
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achieved by “the transtotmation of predominantly urban 
European Jews into Palestinian farmers,” argues for a 
Jordan Valley Authority based on the experience of our 
TVA, and concludes that a reclamation program would 
enable twenty to thirty million people to live decent and 
prosperous lives in countries where a few million now 
struggle for bare existence. Rewate Durr, S.J. 


THE mes 2 Speen. By F. C. Wetskopf. Alfred A. 


Knopf. $2 
A oe “y THE Sun. By Harry Brown. Alfred A. 


WEIS <ORF. in his story of six German soldiers detailed 
to form a firing squad in Czecho-Slovakia, has given a rather 
slow-moving picture of the activities, associations and even- 
tual disintegration of a rather peculiar group of men. The 

— , if story there be, is told from the viewpoint of Pfc Hans 
Holler, Sudeten German, and covers the period from the 
assassination of Heydrich in Prague to the capture of Hol- 
ler in the Nazi attack on Stalingrad, where he was sent after 


von Chambrun, and jovial Klobocznik—all tried their hand 
at philosophizing on their position and the position of pres- 
ent-day Germany, in a hardly-veiled attempt of the author to 
show the mental and moral disintegration of the human cogs 
in the Nazi war machine. It is an interesting study of the 
characters, the fears and , the hatreds of the 
German soldier—but it does not ring true to life. 


A Walk in the Sun is a short, swift novel describing the 
landing of a platoon of American doughboys on a beachhead 
in Italy. The lieutenant in charge is disabled by a shell be- 
fore the invasion barge can land. The sergeant who succeeds 
him in command is killed upon landing. Their next ser- 
geant commander is disabled by strafing planes, and their 
third commander of the morning, another sergeant, cracks 
under the strain of a year’s hard fighting and is reduced to 
a sorry mental state. Almost completely demoralized, the pla- 
toon is taken in hand by one of those heroes of the moment, 
a mere corporal, and presses on toward its goal, a farmhouse 
some six miles inland. After disposing of an 

armored car and silencing a machine-gun nest, it fulfils its 
mission. 

It is a simple, unpretentious story of ordinary American 
men, drawn from every walk of life. There is no philoso- 
phizing, no clearly drawn moral. One closes the book with 
the impression that Pvt. Brown has described almost in diary 
style a mission of which he was actually a member. 

Joseru M. SNEE 


Fatuer Tim. By Harold J. McAuliffe, S.J. The Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.25 
HIS official title was Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy 
Dempsey, but everybody in St. Louis called him affection- 
ately Father Tim. Physically, he was as lofty and broad- 
shouldered as Saint John de Brébeuf and, like that North 
American martyr, Father Tim was a spiritual giant of God. 
He came out of his native Ireland to his adopted city with 
the oils of Holy Orders still damp upon his hands. That 
was back in Septeniber, 1891. The Archdiocese of St. Louis 
was fortunate to get this big, young priest, who spent the 
next forty-five years translating the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy into warm-hearted realities for all ages 
and all colors and all races. Father Tim made St. Patrick’s 
Parish the center of his zeal. The list of activities he founded 
and firmly established to take in the needs of birth and pov- 
ae and death is impressive. 

e author has marshaled the incidents in the busy days 
of Father Tim into a most readable volume. Skilfully he 
brings out the lovable character of this zealous shepherd, 
who spent his priestly decades doing good to those we have 
always with us. Archbishop Glennon has happily summar- 
ized Father Tim when he writes: “This book is elegantly 
written and carefully edited.” You can’t help liking Father 
Tim, even though you become acquainted with him only 
through the printed page. Nei, Boyton 
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At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
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Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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School of Social Service. 
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THEATRE 


‘THE SEASON’S BEST PLAYS. Every dramatic critic 
is supposed to offer annually his or her opinion of New 
York’s best plays. With characteristic modesty I mention first 
the general choice, The Voice of the Turtle. I am not in 
sympathy with this selection. 

The first success we were offered was that of Elizabeth 
Bergner in The Two Mrs. Carrolls, by Martin Vale, which 
opened at the Booth Theatre late last August. Here was a 
gifted actress, struggling under the handicap of an uneven 
play, but able to carry it by the sheer force of her personal 
charm and ability. 

The next offering that raised our spirits—and it didn’t 
come till December—was Winged Victory, Moss Hart’s 
brilliant contribution to the glory (and the treasury) of the 
American Army’s Air Force. It was a superb offering. New 
York accepted it with three rousing cheers; and it, too, has 
spent the entire season with us. I include it in my list be- 
cause, though not a play, it is unique and appealing. 

The Voice of the Turtle, the first choice of most of our 
leading newspaper critics, arrived around Christmas Day. 
In it a pair of young lovers, a soldier and a girl actress, 
enter into an unlimited love affair after a brisk courtship of 
thirty-six hours. 

We are assured that the couple will be married at the end 
of the war, but there seems no reason why they should not 
have married at the beginning of the play. So the comedy, 
4 an offering to young spectators particularly, is not on my 
ist. 

Our next popular success was Ruth Gordon’s Over 
Twenty-one, a clean and wholly charming comedy which 
really deserves its big success. We had to wait for April 
before another good play came along. This time it was 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, which is still going strong and 
deserving its popularity. In the same month we were cheered 
by the production of Lillian Hellman’s The Searching Wind. 
Miss Hellman’s play was not up to her usual standard, but 
it’s a popular winner and should be with us a long time. 

The Pick-Up Girl hit me very hard at its opening, and 
is doing the good work I predicted in revealing the danger 
spots of today in the lives of big-city girls. Then the first 
success of the summer season, Agatha Christie’s Ten Little 
Indians, came along to cheer us and, incidentally, to complete 
my list of the worth-while plays of the season. 

Of them all, you see, I endorse only seven new offerings as 
being clean as well as interesting and well acted. Aside from 
Winged Victory, I have cosfined myself to straight plays, 
leaving for later comment the season’s revues and musical 
comedies. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


THE SEVENTH CROSS. In treating the flight of seven 
anti-Nazi political prisoners from a Nazi concentration 
camp, with collaboration by the German Underground, this 
film offers a generally untouched phase of our enemy’s exis- 
tence. Though Nazi Germany in 1936 is the scene, the 
fundamental decency and kindness in human nature pro- 
vides the motif from which the plot springs. When seven 
men escape from their brutal Nazi prison, the commandant 
orders seven crosses to be built to await the victims on their 
capture. Eventually six hang from the gibbets, but it is a 
record of the seventh’s adventures that provides the dynamic 
drama. Spencer Tracy has the role of a cynic whose faith in 
humanity is restored through the loyalty and unselfishness 
of his fellow men. How this hunted, baited piece of human 
flotsam seeks out an old friend, finds sanctuary in the man’s 
home and is brought into contact with the Underground 
after breathless moments of danger, and finally eludes the 
Nazi fiends, is the sketchy outline of one of the most tense, 
terrifying and thrilling pieces of current cinema fare. While 
the picture as a whole ts arresting and memorable, individ- 
ual performances stand out like shining bits. Mr. Tracy’s is 
sensitive and true at all times; Signe Hasso as the sym- 
pathetic chambermaid is lovely and sincere; Hume Cronyn 
brings a lump to the throat with his beautiful interpretation 
of true friendship. By means of his excellent direction, Fred 
Zinnemann has built up deadly suspense and the suggestion 
of intense psychological torture but, emphasized above all 
this, is the God-given decency in man. Adults who can stand 
extfeme grimness and intense tragedy relieved only in mo- 
To flashes will be rewarded by a visit to this picture. 
(MGM). 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT. At various times most of us 
have probably wished for a chance to see again favorite 
scenes from past hits. Well, Twentieth Century-Fox has 
decided to re-screen sequences that its own studios made 
years ago, but the result is not what we might have hoped 
for. Such stars as Alice Faye, Betty Grable, Sonja Henie, 
Shirley Temple, Al Jolson and Jack Oakie are a few whose 
past cgranceg Foy paraded for us, strung together with 
a story that has Phil Baker acting his radio quiz-master-of- 
ceremony role. A sailor anxious to earn the money for medi- 
cal expenses chose old-time pictures for his questions and the 
show is on. On the whole, the B ype pre of this type of 
experiment have been badly muffed, amd the unfortunate in- 
jection of a suggestive dance in the offering marks it as 
objectionable. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


WITHOUT the slightest warning, a peculiar type of social 
disorder suddenly burst forth in the West and Southwest. 
. . « In Houston, Tex., a dog-catcher was bitten by a dog- 
owner. The dog-catcher was depositing on his truck two 
dogs he had caught, when he was nipped from behind on 
the right shoulder by the twenty-five-year-old woman who 
owned the canines. . . . In Denver, Colo., a woman walk- 
ing peacefully along the street was punched in the left eye 
by a strange man. Almost immediately he apologized, ex- 
plaining: “Pardon me, lady, it’s rather dark here and I 
thought you were my mother-in-law.” ... As police were 
escorting this man to a nearby station-house, a boy on a 
bicycle in another part of Denver was riding frantically into 
a drug-store and crying out: “Save me, save me, a lion is 
after me!” The druggist and his customers were skeptical 
of the boy’s story until they beheld a lion standing in the 
doorway. Police arrived in time to prevent damage and to 
herd the lion back to the zoo cage from which it had escaped. 
. . . In Tucson, Arizona, a cowboy dropped into a movie 
to see a war film. Taking his pistol from its holster, he held 
it on his lap, finding that this procedure increased his com- 
fort. Hie feli asleep. When the guns began sounding off on 
the silver screen, he woke up startled and immediately began 
firing his pistol. He hit himself in the left hand and leg... . 
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Students interested in peculiar behavior patterns discov- 
ered that the strange manifestations of social disorder de- 
scribed above occurred only in the West and Southwest 
to the exclusion of other sections of the nation. . . . Puzzling 
questions naturally arose in the minds of these behavior- 
pattern students. . . . But close laboratory research work 
and critical study made by these students convinced them 
that the outbreak of this peculiar type of social disorder in 
the West and Southwest to the exclusion of other sections 
was purely accidental and of no folkway significance. . . . 
Despite the empirical methodology explored by these stu- 
dents with its enriched accumulated contact data, the plain 
truth is that the events narrated above actually do have a 
peculiar significance. . . . The fact that no Ph.D., let alone 
a mere Master in sociology, can say with certainty that 
on any day a dog-owner will not bite a dog-catcher, that a 
son-in-law will not punch the wrong mother-in-law, that a 
person in a movie will not start shooting—all this is of 
tremendous significance. . . . It shows that the human will 
is free. . . . One can, indeed, predict what a lion will do. 
. . . No one can predict what a human being will do. . . . 
No matter what the circumstances, no matter how power- 
ful the pressure may be, the human will ever remains free. 
Joun A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 


Eprror: In the July 15 issue of America, the letter, Miracle 
Program in S. A., that possibly Catholic literature 
sent to designated centers in South America might be of 
some assistance in combating the threat to our religion. 

I have been in the habit of sending Catholic papers, maga- 
zines and pamphlets to various places on request. Perhaps 
there are other Catholics who would gladly do the same for 
our South-American neighbors. 

I would appreciate having the opportunity to do some 
good in this manner. 

495 Chestnut Street 


Arlington, N. J. (Miss) Mary McGeate 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


Eprror: A kind letter from your business office, dated June 
21, encourages me to address you briefly with respect to the 
item in Comment of the Week (July 15 issue), captioned 
“Insurance Business Retreats.” 

Having spent thirty-eight years in the fire-insurance busi- 
ness, I feel that 1 can safely enter the lists with the author 
of this item, but | do so with some delicacy of feeling, for not 
only the caption but the full body of the item betray a de- 
cided lack of intormation as well as an unsound judgment 
submitted to your readers more or less ex cathedra. 

My business has no apol to make, nor has it retreated, 
nor does it feel a sense of guilt or shame. It does feel a sense 
of pride in its friends, and gratitude to those members of the 
House of Representatives who—mainly of their own initia- 
tive and sound sense—protested by their vote on the Walter 
Bill against the usurpation by the Federal Government of the 
jarisdiction of State governments sanctioned by the United 
States Supreme Court in a series of decisions stretching over 
a period of seventy-five years, and which precedents the 
echo-judges now gracing the Supreme Bench propose by a 
minority vote to set aside at the behest ofthe Attorney Gen- 
eral, whose motives—yet undisclosed—are 
cnet, 2k by qratetal cles to'banaivete of editere-end Ghiueends 
of newspaper readers who have voiced their disapproval of 
the Court actions now 

The Senate has yet to act, and it is by no means certain 
that the group headed by the Senator from Wyoming will 
prevent the passage of the bill. 

Your writer assumes as a fact that a combination in re- 
straint of ‘trade exists in the business. That assumption is at 
variance with the truth, and the mental process by which it 
developed fs quite simi imilar to that of those historians who 
write glibly of the Spanish Inquistion or soft-pedal the 
Papacy in telling the story of Europe. 

But the statement that definitely convicts the writer of be- 
ing poorly informed on the fire-insurance business is his 
— to his witness-in-chief, the Executive Secretary of the 

ational Association of Mutual Insurance Agents. Granting, 
for argument’s sake, that he may properly speak for all the 
agents of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, he still speaks 
for a bare fifteen per cent of the fire-insurance business, for 
the 300-odd stock companies do eighty-five per cent of the 
business, year in and year out, and no reasonable person will 
believe that the management of so many companies can 
possibly unite on monopolistic practices even without super- 
vision of forty-eight States. The record of stock fire insur- 
ance will stand inspection. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


[AMERICA is opposed to all concentrations of economic power 
without adequate public control. Hence our stand on the Wal- 
ter Bill, which would exempt the insurance business from the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. While we did not 
accuse the insurance industry of monopolistic practices, we 
are unable to understand why the industry, if it is guiltless 
of such practices, is so insistent on gaining immunity from 
Federal anti-trust laws. Ep.] 


Joun M. Harrison 


MORE ON DEFENSE AND INDUSTRY 


Eprtor: Lest the rural-life movement, or at least some of 
its supporters, be regarded as saboteurs of much needed de- 
fense industry (cf. last week’s letter, Industry and Defense), 
I beg to add some further clarification. 

I am quite ready to agree with Father Hartnett, who con- 
curs with me on the ideals of the rural-life movement, that 
industry bears a direct relationship to defense; but neither 
I nor the rural-life thinkers would admit the further con- 
clusion that the relationship is one of simple proportion, 
whereby increased industry would, as it were, automatically 
raise the actual capacity for defense. There are too many 
other factors, especially the safeguarding of human resources, 
to be considered. And that is not the same thing as saying 
that a system good for military defense is essentially bad in 
other ways. 

What the rural-life movement is looking for is an intelli- 
gent adjustment between industry and agriculture, and also 
between urban and rural living. To insist that agriculture be 
considered as a way of life and not merely as a field for fur- 
ther industrialization, and to point out that there are certain 
self-destructive tendencies in our present industrial system 
and urban living, is not the same thing as wanting to return 
to a primitive agricultural society or to oppose necessary in- 
dustrialization. What is needed is a considerable amount of 
organized analysis, with due regard for basic spiritual and 
cultural values, and not intimations that those who consider 
other aspects of a question are guilty of oversimplification. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that any who want to know 
what rural leaders are thinking on the question of industry 
agriculture and rural living, may consult three documents of 
this year: 1) What Postwar Policies for Agriculture? (is- 
sued in January by the Department of Agriculture); 2) 
Rural Life in a Peaceful World (a statement on aims and 
objectives by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference) ; 
3) Adopted Program (of the Kansas Farmers Union, 1944). 
Still further understanding of the questions can be — 
from the rural-life summer-schools, now being con 
throughout the country. 


New York, N. Y. WrtraM J. Grssons, S.J. 


C.C.F. VICTORY: A CORRECTION 


Eptror: With reference to my article, C.C.P. Victory in 

Saskatchewan, published in the July 22 issue of America, I 

should like to make the following little correction. In the 

captured 45 of the mention is made of the C.C.F.’s having 

45 of the 55 seats in the Province. Since the article 

two seats that were in doubt have returned 

CCF. dates, so that this should read “forty-seven of 
the fifty-five seats.” 


Montreal West, Quebec. E. L. Ca1canort 


ABOVE BLOOD AND RACE 


Eprtor: It seems to me that the Blitzkrieg would have been 
crippled, and there would have been but few German Cath- 
olics affected by the confusion discussed in your editorial 
German Dualism (July 15) if those good people had been 
continually reminded of the words of the late Pius XI: 


Above the bond of humanity and fatherland there is a 
brotherhood which is an infinitely more sacred and more 
precious brotherhood, which makes us one in Christ, 
our Redeemer, in the sonship of the Catholic Church 
which is the Mystical Body of Christ Himself, the 
tredsury and fulness of all that our Redemption has 
brought us. 


(Address delivered by Pope Pius XI on September 14, 
1936, to 600 Spanish refugees.) Let the “Liberals” find any 
encouragement for Fascism in that Papal pronouncement ! 


New York, N. Y. Josern M. McNutty 
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NEW 16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


c NOW AVAILABLE TO 
Cl SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Cc Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of liastraction and Lectures 


There Is Ne Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT — SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16-mm, Sound Film Cetelog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 
810 Film Bullding Cleveland 14, Obie 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Troesers. 
Summer Store Hours: 9 to 6— Closed all day Saturdays 
GRemercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor Cor, 22ad Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 











NOTICES 


RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER 


ESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 

elp us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


LAWYER: age 39, desires permanent, responsible connec- 
tion with law firm or industrial corporation. 15 years 
broad, sound legal and business experience. Married, fam- 
ily. Present salary $7,000. Character and ability references. 
Box @213, Northwest Station, Washington 15, D. C. 


MALE NURSE—Orderly—Attendant available September 
15th for institution or companion to sick or aged priests. 
Religious background. Salary arranged according to posi- 
tion. Write: L. S. G. Box 5. ACOAXET, Mass. 


LEAFLETS THE SOLDIERS NEED. A Golden Key of 
Heaven, Perfect Contrition, 18 a dozen. Holy Mass and 
A Friend in Deed, 18c a dozen. Our Church, 12c a dozen. 
Address: Sister M. Francis Clare, Visitation Academy, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone needs 
your prayers and ~ to build modest r . Won't 
help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H..DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. 
A man’s store, Many of the ray are our steady customers— 
we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St, corner Murray 
































St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


THE things that are for our peace! “If thou hadst known 
and that in this thy day the things that are for thy peace,” 
is the lament of Christ over Jerusalem in the Gospel of the 
ninth Sunday after Pentecost. “But now,” He went on— 
and these are words that can frighten us even today—“but 
now, they are hidden from thy sight” (Luke 19:41-47). 

Our troops are driving onward steadily on every battle- 
ground of the world. The days of open warfare between 
nations are relentlessly drawing to a close. The days of peace 
are coming; and as they come, there is fear. In spite of all 
the plans of the greatest minds in the world, there is a fear 
that the peace to come may not be a peace at all. 

Why the fear? Is it perhaps because we have allowed our- 
selves to draw too far away from the Prince of Peace, be- 
cause most of us individually have never yet come to realize 
fully that the only lasting peace is the peace of Christ? 
“Dispose our days in Thy peace,” we pray just before the 
Consecration of the Mass. As we draw close to the Com- 
munion time of the Mass, the prayer becomes almost fraritic. 
Six times in the space of a few minutes of praying, we beg 
for peace.‘ Give us peace in our days,” we beg of Our Lord 
as the priest prepares to break the Sacred Host and drop 
a little particle of it into the chalice. “May the peace of God 
be always with you,” is the greeting of the priest as he makes 
the sign of the Cross with the Host over the chalice.” “And 
with you, too, Father,” we all answer. 

“Lamb of God,” the priest goes on, “have mercy on us.” 
“Lamb of God, grant us peace.” Then immediately follows 
another prayer for peace. “O Lord Jesus Christ who said to 
Thy Apostles, ‘Peace I leave you, My peace I give you,’ look 
not upon my sihs but upon the faith of Thy Church and 
graciously grant her peace and unity according to Thy will.” 

It is really an anxious begging for peace, and ft should 
be immediately clear that this peace, for individuals, for 
groups, for the Church, for nations, must be and can only 
be a peace in union with Christ, a peace that can follow 
only the reception of Christ into our souls, a peace with 
others that can come only from an understanding that it is 
the Christ in others we must love, and that it is Christ alone 
who is the bond of union between us and our fellow men. It 
should be clear that there really can be no lasting peace 
until black and white can kneel at the altar rail and see each 
other not as black and white, but as brothers of Christ, fed 
on the same Body and Blood of Christ. There can be no full 
peace until Americans and Irish and Germans and English 
and French can kneel at the altar rail and realize that there 
all differences of nationality disappear, and we are only 
brothers of Christ, united by the bond of Christ. The em- 
ployer at the altar rail is not an employer. He is a child of 
God, acknowledging his servitude to God, seeking the only 
worthwhile thing in life, union with God through Christ. 
The worker at the altar rail is not a member of a union, 
not an enemy of capital, but a man, a creature of God, bound 
by the same laws of God that bind his employer. 

All distinctions of class and nation and talent disappear 
at the altar, and we are there at last members of the one 
family of Christ. We love Christ or we say we do. If we 
love Christ we must love Christ in the man who kneels beside 
us. We must love the temple of God that every man is. “He 
that says he loves God and loves not his neighbor, that man 
is a liar,” says the gentle Saint John. 

The things that are for our peace! What are they? In 
reality, they are simple. They are the will of God for indi- 
viduals, for groups, for nations. They are the acknowledg- 
ment of our dependence on God, on our submission to God. 
They are the realization that we are all alike, without dis- 
tinction, weak, sinful children of God, put here in this world 
to work out our eternal salvation together, helping one 
another, esteeming one another, as members of one family. 
They are Christ and His law of redemption and His grace. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God,” is the law of Christ, 
“and all things else will be added.” Even peace? Yes, peace. 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” That is, unto death. 

We have hated unto death. If we can now begin to love 
unto death, we may have peace. J. P. D. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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4 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal | 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, { 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public | 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- | 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited | 
by State and by National Board. 
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Washington, D.C. Sueno General’ Fine’ arte 





Providence of St. Mary-of-the- | 
JUNIOR Woods. Resident and Day Stu- 


dents. 2 year transfer course in 
COLLEGE Liberal Arts. Terminal courses 


SEMINARY—Fowur Year C. Pr ory. 
Dunblane Hali—Grades 1 to 8 Address: The Secretary. 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


° 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the 
A ge school v4 girls twel ve to eig 7 
years. Intensive ege Preparatory 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Orgasized Athletics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











ARYMOUNT COLLEGE TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


Conducted the Beligious of Heart of . Acoredited. LAberal 
Arts. Cuntes BA BB. degrees. ~-E ts, *. } a 


Secretarial, Home Ecemomics, , Journalism, 

Sears dala telee te all’ Gaote. two-year course. 

EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave, N. Y¥. C.; Paris and Rome. setoees coentenr. 
UNT PREPARATORY SON Witese Part, 1 

eee SUES teet, New Kearse: Bene 








Georgetown College Preparatory and 


Visitation Convent — Serere! Courses, Junior 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Gatege, Soasctartel ond 
Medical Secretary 


Courses, Boarding and 


Junior and High School 
fer Girls Nationa! Patronage Day. Sports, Adventege 
45th Year ..... of Country Life in the 


Tere th 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 














OF SAINT JOSEPH *....\. 4. 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK yom by ~ b 


mente! Masic, Com- 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL «= erie! Subjects: Bxtew- 
FOR GIRLS Horsebeck Riding; Ovt- 
Address: Directress door Skating 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 
A 


Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., I! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 





Catholic College for Women conducted io cee & Oe 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — I. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piane, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
Grades 1-8): 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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ORIGEN 


His Life at Alexandria 
By Rene Cadiou 
Translated by 
John A. Southwell 


—-— $3.25 —-— 
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JAMES LAYNEZ 


JESUIT 
By Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. 


Illustrated The Last | 
errr rrr Quarter Century 


P AUL of TARSUS By Ann Su Cardwell 


By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner 
































LIVELY, factual account of what led 

es * A up to the present explosive Polish- 

Rev, Frederic C. Eckhoff Soviet situation. An American of Presby- 
THREE MAPS terian background, the author telfle her 


story lucidly, bases it on facts. Writing out 
of personal experience gained from 17 


| J tae” Mh ee years of living and working in Poland, she 
covers the end of World War I, the events 


ST. DOMINIC |  Selistaciie ters want 
“ HIS WORK ot World Wer If cinvasion from the Wer 


and the East. Her interpretation of recent 





: events in Poland, including Russiéa’s de- 

By Pierre Mandonnet, OP. mand for a new boundary, makes a valu- 
Translated by able contribution to the understanding of 

one of the most confused questions in 
Sister MARY BENEDICTA LARKIN, oP. Europe today. $2.75 
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Ss. Herder Pook Co. 63 Fifth Pn New York 3 
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